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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE FAILURE OF THE CURRENCY BILL: 
WHAT NEXT? 


B' TH the friends and enemies of the Currency Bill substituted 
for the original Carlisle Bill regard the refusal of the House 


of Representatives to adoptarule for closing debate an 


the Bill to a vote to mean the final defeat of the measure. Some 
hope is expressed that the Senate may agree on a compromise 
Currency Bill, and even the details of a Bill said to be favored by 
Mr. Gorman and other Senators have already been given; but it 


is pointed out that the opposition of the few “silver Senators 


governing debate, insure the defeat 


might, in the absence of rules 
of any attempt at currency legislation unfavorable to the free- 
coinage movement. At all events the Press, in discussing the 
possible alternatives to the defeated Bill, urges the speedy enact 
ment of legislation for the single purpose of relieving the Treas 
ury and rendering a third issue of high-interest bonds unneces- 
sary. The proposition for a popular loan finds considerable 
favor. 

The brief selections below indicate the ‘sense of the Press” on 


the question of the next step to be taken by Congress 


Provide for More Revenue.—‘‘ The Democrats of the House 
should now diligently apply themselves to the carrying out of a 
legislative program based on these four fundamental propositions 
“ry, Authorize the Secretary of the Treasury to sell bonds for 
gold to be used in redeeming the legal tenders. 

“2. Authorize the President to appoint a commission to pre- 
pare and report necessary amendments to the National Bank Act. 

“*a. Reduce the expenditures of the Government for the coming 

fiscal year to the lowest point a due regard for the public interests 
will permit. 
‘4. Increase immediately the revenues of the Government by 
equitable taxation sufficient in amount to make current receipts 
meet current expenditures, and at the earliest possible day puta 
surplus into the Treasury to be used in retiring greenbacks and 
Treasury notes. 

“The revision of the banking and currency laws is not urgent. 
It is more desirable that the work should be done well than that 
it should be done at once. The relief of the Treasury is a matter 
of extreme urgency. From the point of view of the legislator it 

. 
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is immaterial whether the unsatisfactory condition of the Treas- 
ury is caused by a deficiency of revenue or by the withdrawal of 
gold in exchange for legal tenders. The remedy we prescribe 
will cure the malady, whatever its causes.”"— 7he Times (Dem.), 


Ne ww Yor R. 


Compel Payment of Custom Duties in Gold.—‘‘The problem 
is to be solved by no new methods or expedients; the cure lies 
simply in the removal of a local obstruction to the normal circu- 
iation of gold, which bars that metal from access to the Treas- 
ury. The cause of that obstruction comes from no insurmount- 
ble cause, nor from any public distrust; but it may need the force 
of a law to dislodge it. The obstruction itself is nothing more or 
less than the recent suspension by the seaboard banks of their 
previously uniform custom of paying gold to importers for the 
liquidation of customs duties and of providing from their own 
vaults the gold required for export. - There surely should be no 
great difficulty in removing this obstacle; and just as surely there 
will be no removal of the Treasury’s embarrassments until that 
is done.”"— The Journal of Commerce (Ind.), New Vork. 


Pass a Simple Loan Bill.—‘‘Currency reform is too large a 
question to be dealt with in a short session that has less than two 
months of life, and, happily, there is no possibility of getting 
Congress to accept any of the subversive schemes that have been 
brought, more or less authoritatively, to its notice. But, surely, 
if the Administration would use its influence with the sounder 
thinking section of its party to obtain the passage of a simple bill 
giving the Secretary of the Treasu 


ry power to issue short-term 
bonds at a low rate of interest whenever required, either for 
meeting a deficit in the revenue or strengthening the gold reserve, 
there ought not to be any insurmountable difficulty in obtaining 
the consent of Congress to the proposal.”— 7khe Herald (Ind.), 
Rost dl. 

“Tt would be well if the Administration would try its hand in 
securing votes fora bill giving the Treasury discretionary author- 
ity to issue low-rate bonds, as emergencies arise. If these bonds 
were of small denominations, they would be taken readily. by the 
people, without the intervention of bank syndicates, and would 
be esteemed a highly satisfactory investment for trust funds, 
where security was the thing chiefly sought."—7he /ournal 
(Rep.), Boston. , 

“If the intelligent men of both parties—for this should not be 
a political question—will unite to secure the passage of a bill 
authorizing a popular loan, the country can wait for a deliberate 
and safe solution of the currency problem.”"—7he Herald (Ind.), 
New York. 

“All the evils and dangers which confront us—the depleted re- 
serve, the repeated loans, the run on the Treasury, the imperiled 
credit, the threatened suspension of gold payments —all come 
from the fact that, under Democratic management, the receipts 
of the Government are far below its expenses. Relieve the 
Treasury by more revenue, and the currency revision will take 
care of itself in due time."—7he Press (Rep.), Philadelphia. 


“er 


lhe only thing to be done is to supply the Treasury with 
sufficient revenue, stop the bond issues, and let the banks end the 
strain when they get ready."—7he Republican (Ind.), Spring- 
field. 

“The Democrats are apparently disposed to flounder around 
for a while on the off chance of hitting on some scheme that can 
save them from the shame of doing absolutely nothing, but there 
is no reason to expect that they will succeed. If there is any 
record for currency reform made before the opening of next year’s 
Presidential campaign, it will be made by the Republicans.”— 


The Journal (Ind.), Providence. 


“There is no need to cast about for plans. The plan that the 
people have indorsed, the plan they want, is already outlined in 
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the financial pledge of the Democratic platform. In its essence 
it is the free and unlimited coinage of both gold and silver, and 
the use of both as the primary, fundamental money of the coun- 
try without discrimination against either metal.”— 7he Constitu- 
tion (Dem.), Atlanta. , 


“Defeat at so early a stage in the proceedings was not looked 
for, and made the defeat all the more overwhelming. It is not 
likely that another attempt will be made in this Congress to dis- 
turb the monetary system of the country. This assurance of 
stability ought to afford no little relief and comfort to business 
men.”— The Inter Ocean (Rep.), Chicago. 

“What was needed, and what is needed now, was a measure 
for the relief of the Treasury. A radical change in the currency 
system was not and is not necessary in order to afford the needed 
relief. There are two plain facts of the situation. One is that 
the revenues are less than the expenditures. The Treasury is 
running behind at the rate of $5,000,000 or $6,000,000 a month, 
and is likely to run behind, though at a diminished rate, until 
June, when the'income tax will begin to yield something. The 
other fact is that the Treasury is rapidly losing its gold reserve 
again.”— The Herald (Dem.), Chicago. 

“What the Nation needs is more income. The crying want of 
the Treasury is provision for permanent revenue enough to meet 
current expenses. The way to get this revenue is well known 
and wide open. The indirect taxation of an adequate Tariff has 
furnished such revenue heretofore, and will furnish it again.”"— 


The Telegraph (Ind. Rep.), Philadelphia. 


HYPNOTISM IN AN AMERICAN COURT. 


erway influence has for the first time been set up suc- 

cessfully as a defense in a criminal case in this country in 
the recent murder trial in Wichita, Kansas. A man named 
McDonald, a farm-hand, who confessed that he had followed 
and slain a man named Patton, was acquitted by the jury under 
the judge’s instruction, the defense of the accused having been 
that he committed the murder under the hypnotic influence of his 
employer, Gray, who, by his superior will-power, induced the 
accused to lie in wait and shoot Patton. It appeared at the trial 
that, while McDonald had no motive whatever for the killing, 
Gray had a grudge against Patton, who figured as a witness 
against him in an important law-suit. Gray was also shown to 
be a man of commanding presence and dictatorial bearing. In 
a separate trial, Gray, the hypnotizer, was convicted of the mur- 
der committed by his agent and sentenced to death. 

If these two verdicts stand on appeal to the higher courts, hyp- 
notism as a legal defense will receive a recognized standing in 
our jurisprudence. 

In commenting on this interesting Kansas case, the news- 
papers, while admitting the scientific weight of the hypnetic 
theory, express apprehension lest this new defense may become 
a convenient tool in the hands of criminals and their abetters. 


New and Knotty Points in Medico-Legal Jurisprudence.— 
“It is not, as has been hastily said, the first time that hypnotism 
has been set up as a legal defense for the crime of murder. 

“In the French courts it has been advanced in several famous 
cases. A quite recent one was that of Gabrielle Bompard, who 
assisted in the strangling of a Parisian, and who claimed to have 
done so under the hypnotic influence of the man who was the 
principal in the crime. 

“Her plea was successful with the jury, who sent the man to 
the guillotine, while Gabrielle received a sentence of imprison- 
ment only. 

“Mrs. Meyers, wife of the doctor of that name, lately convicted 
of murder by poisoning, and who is now awaiting trial in this 
city on the same charge, will be defended on the same ground— 
that she was an irresponsible agent, magnetically moved by the 
doctor, asamere automaton, to commit the crime charged against 
her. 

“Only a few days ago there came another strange hypnotic 
story from Eau Claire, Wis. It related the arrest of an old and 
until now highly respected physician, Dr. George W. Pickin, and 
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his son on charges of abduction and criminal assault. The com- 
plaining young girl, about seventeen years of age, alleged that 
by purely hypnotic influence she had been compelled, against her 
will, so far as any remained to her, to enter their house, though 
she had not before been on speaking terms with them, and that, 
while in that magnetized or semi-trance state, she was assaulted. 

“Taking all these things together, it would appear that the 
hypnotist is truly ‘in our midst,’ and that he is likely to figure 
conspicuously in our criminal courts. 

“It is plain that the area of crime is open to appalling exten- 
sion by aid of the hypnotic art of suggestion. 

“Another eminent writer on the subject, Dr. Ernest Hart, says 
‘It has been shown that not only will a hypnotic subject perform 
unconsciously, under the influence of suggestion, acts which are 
dangerous to himself and others, and which are in themselves 
criminal—so that he can be made to thieve, to commit arson or 
to attempt violence—but that certain subjects can, there is reason 
to believe, be made to receive a suggestion having in it a time 
element. He can be told: ‘On this day week, at a given time, 
you will return to the hypnotic state, you will go to a given place, 
you will steal such and such property, or you will attack such and 
such a person, and you will not remember who gave you the 
direction. ’ 

“These are, so Dr. Hart says, extreme possibilities of the new 
art of delegating crime, but they are distinctly possible. 

““We may be sure that the hypnotic theory of defense will be 
advanced now with increasing frequency. New and knotty points 
of medico-legal import will thereby be raised, and the courts will 
sooner or later have to determine them. 

“The Kansas juries that have just found the hypnotizer guilty 
of the murder and his hypnotized agent ‘not guilty’ have set up 
a first precedent in dealing with this new order of crimes by 
proxy. If the higher courts sustain these verdicts, the hypnotic 
suggesters will henceforth make their suggestions of murder, as 
the senators of one of the ancient republics used to make theirs 


—with halters around their necks.”—7%e Recorder, New Vork. 


A Substitute for the Insanity Dodge.—‘‘ Even the most stupid 
of murderers having realized some time ago that the insanity 
plea was of little or no avail, it was of course necessary that a 
new line of defense of value to the deeply depraved should be 
sought and found. Some years ago a French murderess insisted 
that the crime she committed was one for which she was in no 
sense responsible, as she was under the hypnotic influence of a 
man who insisted upon absolute obedience and who successfully 
controlled her until the victim was dead. But the French jury 
evidently thought but little of the prisoner’s plea, for the verdict 
rendered and the sentence imposed were just what they would 
have been had the art of hypnotism beenentirely unknown. The 
of that 
ile, but doubt- 
ing criminals may pluck up courage and look forward hopefully 
to speedy freedom, for out in Wellington, Kan. [ Wichita?], aslayer 
of a fellow man has been acquitted in spite of his having confessed 
his criminality. 
that Anderson Gray so operated upon the weaker mind of Thomas 
McDonald that McDonald laid in wait for Thomas Patton— 
against whom Gray had a grudge—and shot him from ambush 


inability of the Parisian jury to appreciate the ingenuity 
defense may have worked discouragement fora wl] 


The theory upon which the defense was based was 
yu} 





To the Kansas jury that seemed like a reasonable sort of a plea, 
so McDonald is at liberty. 
somewhat out of order, but in view of the vast amount of brain 
work that has been put in on endeavors to save the lives of some 
pretty worthless people it does seem strange that counsel for the 


Suggestions to the vicious may be 


defense have never suggested that the murdered person hyp- 
notized the murderer and compelled the crime rather than com 
mit suicide. Against such a defense as that it would be more 
than difficult for even the most astute prosecutor to make much 
headway, for his best witness would necessarily be absent. The 
country is tired of the insanity dodge. It must be supplied with 
something novel.”—7he Star, Washington. 


Exceedingly Dangerous Path.—‘‘We have not seen the evi- 
dence introduced in the Wichita case, but on general principles 
we should say that the admission of such a plea as that on which 
McDonald was acquitted was exceedingly dangerous. If it be- 
comes the rule to admit such excuses for crime, nine hundred and 
ninety-nine men out of a thousand will be sure to lay their sins 
at some one else’s door. How is the crime of hypnotic sugges- 
tion to be proven?. An expert professor of hypnotism, consulted 
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in the Eau Claire cases, says that hypnotic influence cannot be 
exerted at a distance; there must be personal contact, or at least 
the glance of the eye. When courts admit testimony of hypnoti 
control they are entering upon a path of which the end cannot be 
seen.”"— The Tribune, Minneapolis. 


Regulation of Hypnotic Experiments.—‘‘ This hypnotic busi 
ness is likely to become a serious matter for the hypnotists. 
Their experiments are producing very disagreeable results for 
some of the operators. In Hungary, a man who practices the 
hypnotic art has been convicted of the crime of forcing a woman 


to marry him, while she was under his hypnotic control, his 





motive ig not to get her for his wife, but to obtain control of 
her fortune 
compel the woman to do what she did, and that his action was 


The court, in his case, « 





lecided that he did actually 


criminal; he will go to prison as the penalty of his hypnotic per- 
formances. At the same time, another serious result has been 
reached in a murder trial in Kansa 


hese cases w ill, no doubt, be carefully noted by those pt ople 


who engage in the business of hypnotizing other people, becaus« 


they indicate the most disagreeable of possible consequences to 


the practitioners of the hypnotic art. It may be fun to hypnotize 
those who are susceptible to the peculiar influence of this singu- 
la powell ut it is not pic isa oO contempiatle the poss lity O 
Dé o° held accountable for the criminal acts of the hyp 1otized 
partie If the subject of the h pnot experiment commits a 
m ier, or any other crime and s then legally held to be 
guiltless, while the hypnotizer is condemned as the real criminal, 


the profession and practice of hypnotism will not be likely to 











prevail very extensively. But what about the people who are so 
foolish as to put themselves in the power of a hypnotizer Do 
they deserve much sympathy, if they are involved in trouble 

onsequence of putt s themselves und the absolute and irre 
spo le co ol of anothe We think not The law does not 
€ the crin il who co 1its a crime while he is in a con 

tio ot drunkenness vo a y ought on himself Why 
sno 1 it exc se one who vare of the fact that bv submitt o 
to hypnotism he may lose control of his own will and actions 
ikes this 1 There is a great deal in this s ect tos st 
carel ves ition and thin lg, ana caution a t allo ng 
hypnotic experiments to be tried.”"—7khe Journal, Jersey City 


\ a [CH a continuing excess of the Government’s expenditure 
over income, and slight chances of any Congressional 
action for the relief of the Treasury, the need of providin 


some way for additional revenue in a less expensive way than by 


Increasing the interest-bearing CGebt of the country 1s gaining re¢ 
enition Tr urv off ls and Coneressmet re expr no the 
ognition. reasury MClaisS alt more len are expressing tne 


conviction that the easiest way of 1n¢ reasing the Government's 


me is by levying taxes on some new articles or raising the 


taxes on articles alre ly y ng revenue \ tax on bank checks 
has been suggested, and received with some favor But accor 

ing to reports from Washington the proposition most likely to 
prevail is one for the doubling of the present tax on beer, which 


llar per barre The first step toward securing this in 


a 
come was taken last week by Representative Morey, of Mississippi 
who introduced a Bill in the House providing for a tax of two dol- 
lars per barrel of beer. Secretary Carlisle is said to be anxious for 
prompt and favorable action upon this Bill. When the present Tar 


iff was under consideration in the House, the Secretary advocated a 


higher tax on beer, but the brewers are believed to have had 

sufficient influence with the Committee to prevent the adoption of 

the Secretary’s suggestion. The proposed increase, it is esti 
; | 


1 


1ated, would add $30,000,000 to the revenue without swelling the 


expenses of the Treasury, as it could be collected by the existing 


orce of officials. 


The Press seems to be about equally divided on the question o 
the propriety and expediency of the proposed increase of the beer 


« 
tax, as will appear from the subjoined comments 


Tax Would Fall on Millionaire Brewers.—* Eighteen montt 


avo an increased tax on beer was agitated as the surest and 


x | 
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quickest way of increasing the revenues. The tax would not fall 
on the poor man because it would amount to only the fraction of 
a cent per glass of beer, and the retail price could not be raised 
The tax would | 


e paid bythe millionaire brewers and the English 
syndicates which are operating the American breweries 

‘These things were understood by everybody connected with 
the Cleveland Administration and by Wilson’s Ways and Means 
Committee. But when the time came they all made a cowardly 
retreat in the face of the threat of the brewers’ combine to ‘do 
up’ the Democratic Party if it enacted such legislation. 

The voters of the country have done up the Democratic Party 
without any help from the brewers’ combine, and it may be that 
Secretary Carlisle and Chairman Wilson will now have courage 
enough to defy the English syndicate and the rich brewers at 


g 
their share toward the sup- 
port of the Government. The additional revenue which is needed 


home who want to get out of payin; 


g 
ought to come from an additional tax on hee.” The Mail 
Rep. co hz oO. 

Reage Poor Man’s Beer.—* The readers of 7he Press well know 


+ t th 


is newspaper does not advocate the unnecessary use of in- 


toxicating seaebunia: At the same time we recognize that beer 


is pre-eminently the beverage of people in poor and moderate cir 
cumstances, and it is therefore cer io in accord with Demo- 


cratic methods that beer should be selected as a stop-gap for the 


deficit in the Treasury caused by robbing American labor of pro- 
tection for the benefit of Great Bri and other foreign coun- 
tries The Bill introduced in serene by Democratic Repre- 


sentative Money, of Mississippi, inc creasing the tax on beer from 


the presentrate of one dollar to twodao a barrel, will doubtless 
not become a law, becau the Democratic majority dare not 
challenge a reopening of the Tariff question, but it indicates the 


extreme to which the Democracy would resort if it could in order 


to carry out its policy of crushing American industries. Besides 





depriving the gman of a chance to earn a liv ng 
for himself and his family, the Democrats would raise the price of 


Every tng 8 for the Proposition.—‘*The most easy and 


simple w: of increasing the national revenues would be by 
doubling tho present tax of one dollar a barrel on beer, as pro- 


posed in the bill introduced by Mr. Money, of Mississippi, in the 
House vesterday. It would not raise the price of bee! by the 
glass to the consumer, and would only reduce the present inor- 
dinate profits of the brewing industry, while it would add fully 
$30,000,000 a year to the income from the Internal Revenue 


Bureau, without requiring any new machinery for the purposes 





of collection. In short, there is every argument for it from the 
standpoint of the public interest. Nevertheless, there is little 
reason to hope that the plan will be adopted. Both parties have 
always feared to offend the brewing interest, and although the 
Democrats are just going out of power, they w doubtless shrink 
from the idea of incurring the hostility of this element. As for 
the Repu ylicans, the first indication of their attitude may be seen 

a th dem gical editorial article in this morning's 





Dincys Chai preceding extract]. ° "—LThe Ev NIN FP st (/nd.), 


New Yor 


How Consumers Would Pay the Tax. 


+ + + 


dent pro} osition to double the beer tax, beer now contributes an- 


“As to the indepen 











something over $30,000,000 to the public revenues. Be- 

is, beer is taxed for its barley, its rice, its glucose, its 
hops, and ot materials In most of the States, beer pays in 
addition heavy saloon licenses. All these things make the beer 
tax quite high enough for consumers, without doubling it. The re 
is no doubt, as asserted, that the b1 s could well afford this 
tax on their profitable business, since -y would not pay a cent 
of it. The beer tax is paid by consumers; and it would be paid 
by them no less if it should be thus increased. t is quite proba 
ble that with a two-dollar tax on beer the glass would be as large 
and the price as lowas they noware. In such case the tax would 
be recouped simply by cheapening the quality of the beer. The 








consumers would pay the tax out of their pockets, as well as at 


the expense of their health There is too much temptation al- 
ready to adulterate beer by the substitution of cheap materials 


for wholesome barley, malt, and hops 
‘From considerations of sound policy no internal tax is imposed 
} lL, + + } 1 } 


upon domestic wines, which contain as much alcohol as does beer. 


Those who advocate a beer tax, to be consistent, should favor 
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also a proportionate tax on California wines, from which consid- 
erable revenue could be obtained. But statesmen have held that 
it is bad policy to promote the consumption of whisky for drink at 
the expense of wholesome domestic vintages. ‘The same immu- 
nity can be pleaded on behalf of beer, which is as innocuous a 
drink as wine, and far more popular. To multitudes of Ameri- 
can people beer is as much of a necessity of living as is sugar. 
They pay more tax on their beer now than on their sugar, with 
which they could readily dispense. Of course, some persons 
who prefer champagne, or whiskey, or rain-water, may be dis- 
posed to quarrel with this taste, but it is none of their business.” 
—TheRecord (Ind. Dem.), Philadelphia. 


Brief Comment. 


“It is because the brewers know the addition to the tax will fall 
on them that they are trotting out the workingman and alleging 
that he is in danger of being deprived of his beer. It is very 
well known that the brewing business is an immensely profitable 
one. The returns are quick. The brewer is turning his money 
over every little while. In this city most of the saloons are run 
practically by the brewers, who pocket thus all the profit there is 
in the sale of their beer. Their heavy profits would be cut by 
doubling the tax. Those profits have not been lessened by hard 
times, for they have been charging the old price for beer, and yet 
their raw materials have cost them less."—7he 7rzbune (Rep.), 
Chicago. 

“The New York Press protests against the proposed increase 
of the tax on beer, which is ‘ pre-eminently the beverage of people 
in poor and moderate circumstances.’ ‘This is fine talk for pro- 
tectionist consumption, but it will be palatable. What 7%e 
Press fears is that the taxes on the poor man’s clothing cannot 
be increased if the beer tax is raised.”— 7he Republican (Ind.), 
Springheld. , 

“The proposition to levy an additional tax of one dollar a bar- 
rel on beer is urged with an apparent indifference as to the rev- 
enue that the Government now realizes from this liquid. The 
present internal revenue tax on beer contributes something over 
$30,000,000 annually to the public revenues, and in addition to 
this tribute there is a tax on barley, hops, and about all the other 
materials entering into its production. In addition to this there 
is the price that has to be paid for saloon licenses under which 
beer is sold. It would appear that this article is sufficiently 
taxed already, considering that the consumer has to pay it.”—- 
The Herald (Ind.), Boston. 


“The claim is not made that the income from this source would 
completely provide for the deficit in the Treasury, but that it 
would render vast assistance in this regard. Moreover, it is a 
ready and easy manner of replenishing the coffers from which the 
expense of running the Government is paid.”—7ke Dzspatch 
(Rep.), Columbus. 


“The revenue is needed and the beer can stand the strain easily. 
The tax will not affect the retail dealer or the consumer, and 
besides there is mighty little beer sold in South Carolina now. 
The dispensary has about killed the business. A tax of ten dol- 
lars a barrel would wring no withers hereabouts.”— 7%e Vews 
and Courier (Dem.), Charleston. 


“It has come to a pretty pass when the credit of the nation 
must rest on an increase in the beer tax. Let us have a change 
in the management. The proposition to levy a Federal tax 
of two dollars a barrel on beer instead of one is a proposition to 
double the mortgage the brewing industry has upon the nation.” 
— The Voice (Proh.), New York. 

“This is a direct slap at the saloon-keeper. While the brewer 
will pay the Government the additional one dollar tax he will 
certainly add that much to the price of the beer to the saloon- 
keeper, and the question is, How will the saloon-keeper get it from 
the consumer? He certainly cannot add to the price or reduce 
the amount given without losing his trade. How much this ad- 
ditional tax on the already overburdened saloon-keeper will be 
can be arrived at by the number of barrels of beer sold last year. 
If they sold two hundred barrels during 1894 the tax will be two 
hundred dollars. Can you afford it? If not, then agitate it in 
your associations and among your friends.” — Fazr Play 
(Liguor), Chicago. 


“It is learned from Washington that the pot is preparing to call the 
kettle black again this week.”"— 7he World, New York. 
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COMMERCIAL WAR PENDING BETWEEN 
EUROPE AND THE UNITED STATES. 


a Continental Europe is threatening to follow the lead of 
4 Germany in boycotting American beef. Germany was the 
first a few weeks ago to discover tuberculosis or Texas fever in 
American cattle, and excluded our dressed beef and live cattle 


It is, however, freely assumed on this side 


from her markets. 
that the removal of the discriminating duty levied by us on sugar 
imported from Germany and other countries that give a bounty 
to sugar-producers would, as if by magic, free our cattle from 
all disease and open the German ports again. Germany has been 
followed by other European countries, until now all Continental 
Europe threatens to adopt reprisals. Austria has directly pro- 
tested against the sugar duty, but France, Belgium, and Sweden 
justify their embargo on our cattle and beef on the ground of 
disease. 

American cattle-breeders and -packers are alarmed at the threat- 
ened loss of their foreign markets, and demand the repeal of our 
Tariff duties injurious to Continental Europe. The Republicans 
in Congress, however, are reported as determined to permit no 
Tariff legislation of any kind during this session, and the com- 
mercial war will probably continue. 

It is stated that the State Department is preparing to retaliate 
upon Continental Europe by prohibiting the import of some of 
their products on certain grounds, such, for instance, as adulter 
ation of German wines. Many of our newspapers favor this 
method, while others denounce it as trifling with a grave subject, 
and call upon the Republican Senators to remove the obstacles in 
the way of a speedy termination of the “war.” From a legal 
standpoint, Secretary Gresham has admitted that the sugar 
schedule of our Tariff violates the treaties negotiated under the 
reciprocity section of the Tariff of 1890, in that it imposes a duty 
which is not of universal application upon countries claiming the 
right to be placed upon “the most-favored-nation basis.” For 
this admission he is assailed by certain journals which profess 
to regard the point as open to doubt. 


Plutocratic Senators Responsible.—‘‘ The retaliatory war of 
the great European Powers against American exports threatens 
to be fraught with trade, involving 
eventually an annual loss of tens of millions of dollars to our 
merchants and farmers. 

“Austria, Belgium, Germany, Spain, and even the friendly 
Republic of France resent the injurious discriminations of our 
Senate-tinkered Tariff and evidently intend to make us pay dearly 
for its hostility to their interests. The worst of it is that, having 
provoked this war, we have no right to complain while our new 
Tariff contains the provoking and ruinous duties dictated by the 
Sugar Trust and other lordly monopolies. 

“The House has promptly passed bills to remove the Tariff- 
grievances which have caused this ruinous war. But the Senate 
stolidly refused to consider them. What do the patrician and 
plutocratic Senators care whether the people suffer? 
Senators solidly voted against giving them any relief, and against 
even allowing the relief-bills to be considered. Republican jour- 
nals make no protest against Republican obstructionists in the 
Senate, who, in alliance with a few Democratic obstructionists, 
still prevent action on these important bills. How long will the 
people remain silent under this Senatorial tyranny ?”— 7he Herald 
({n@.), New York. 


Our Tariff Not Made to Suit Foreigners.—‘It may be a bad 
Tariff, especially as to the provisions forced into it in the interest 
of sugar; it has few friends in this country, and if its provisions 
are in violation of plighted faith, faith must be kept, but it would 
be just as well for foreign nations to remember that, so long as 
we do not violate treaties, our commercial and fiscal legislation 
is enacted for the United States. It is a little strange that there 
should be any lingering belief in Europe that the United States 
ought to make its Tariff to suit European exporters after the 
McKinley Bill. Tariffs in the United States are made to meet 
the conveniences of our people first, as our legislators under- 
stand them. ‘They may make erroneous judgments as to what 


disaster to our foreign 


Republican 
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an enlightened self-interest truly calls for. But they prefer to 
exercise that judgment for themselves, nevertheless, and always 
will do so."— The Transcript (Ind. Rep.), Boston. 


Return to Protection the Quickest Remedy.—“ The State De- 
partment certainly comprehends that the sole motive which has 
inspired the Governments of Continental Europe lies in the re- 
peal of the McKinley Tariff Law and in the resultant cancelation 
of all the reciprocity arrangements. 

“Of course, if the McKinley Tariff were put in force again and 
the reciprocity arrangements were promptly put in effect once 
more, the markets of Continental Europe would be as promptly 
opened. This is frankly admitted by department officials at 
Washington. The quickest way to abolish all this discrimination 
against the agricultural products of the United States would be 
to return to the Republican system of protection to home indus 
tries and reciprocal arrangements based on the free, or almost 
free, admission of non-competitive products of other nations. 

“But, unfortunately for the United States, the political condi- 
tions now in force stand in the way of any prompt return to a 
Republican Tariff policy. President Cleveland is probably still 
devoted to what he believes to be the righteous cause of Tariff 
Reform; and even the depression and distress to which he and 
his party have brought the country do not, in his view, afford 
sufficient cause for a return to the Republican policy of Protection 
under which the country for thirty years enjoyed almost uninter- 
rupted prosperity. So long as Mr. Cleveland is President, there- 
fore, a resumption of the Republican Tariff policy is practically 
impossible. 

“Still, something should be done to break 
upon the products of the United States. 
last resort, will be better 
(Rep.), Boston. 


down the embargo 
Even retaliation, asa 
— The Advertiser 


than inaction 


Europe Follows American Precedents.—‘ The first thought 
which will suggest itself to the patriotic American will be: What 
have we to do with abroad anyhow? Have we not been assured 
by many orators that there is no such thing as a world market, 
and that, even if there were, it would be as nothing compared 
with our home market? If this be true, and Mr. McKinley has 
told us that it is, why should we be in any way distressed by 
what Germany, Austria, France, Belgium, and the rest of them 
do? Indeed, is it not rather unpatriotic for an American citizen 
to turn his back upon the home market and go off chasing the 
phantom known as the foreign market? 

“The European nations have good American precedents for all 
that they have done. 


about it. 


To be sure, they are not quite honest 
If they were, they would not make use of such trans- 
parent devices as the pleuro-pneumonia scare, but would clap on 
a duty of two, or three, hundred per cent., ‘for the protection of 
home industry,’ just as Spain has done in the case of flour im- 
ported into Cuba. But the method used is not important, for 
the effect same.» And even high Protectionists, 
strangely enough, do not like to see their ‘principle’ enforced so 
strenuously against us. The ‘war’ will probably go on until the 
combatants discover that selling and buying are two sides of the 
same thing; that one cannot exist without the other; that re- 
striction of trade by prohibitory duties or factitious sanitary reg- 


is the our 





THE LAST GATE BARRED. 
—The Philadelphia Press. 
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ulations is quite as hurtful to the country which enforces it, as 
it is to the country against which it is 


(Ind.), Indianapoltzs. 


aimed.”"—T7he News 


Heroic Measures Justifiable on Our Part.—“It would seem 
that some more heroic treatment of this matter 


in protests will be necessary in order to 


than is involved 
secure a remedy. A 
It is a condition to be 
put off as long as possible and to be entered into only when every 


commercial warfare is not to be desired. 


other resource for the correction of unfair and unjust action has 
failed. But European countries should understand that while 
this country has no wish to engage in a conflict of this kind, if 
forced to it as a last resort to protect our interests when unwar- 
rantably assailed we will not shrink from it. Possibly we would 
not be able to compel European countries to buy our cattle and 
meats, but we could exclude from the American market a very 
large amount of their products which our people could very well 


do without. This is a consideration, however, for the future. 
At present our Government should put forth its strongest efforts 
to have these damaging embargoes upon our cattle and meats 
removed. They have already done considerable injury, and if 
long maintained must prove almost calamitous to the meat-pro- 


ducing interest of the country.”—7he Bee (Rep.), Omaha. 


Another Side to the Trouble.—‘‘ There is another side to the 
exclusion of American beef and live cattle from European mar 
kets. The meat business in this country is in the hands of giant 
monopolies which pay small prices tocattle-raisers, but take large 
prices from consumers. The foreign markets have been taking 
the surplus that cannot be disposed of in this country at monopoly 
prices. It is said that American meats often have been sold at 
foreign ports for less than the ruling prices in the cities on the 
Atlantic Now that the outlets for the surplus have 
been temporarily closed, the consumers 


seaboard. 
ought to stand a good 
chance of profiting thereby. Perhaps the monopolies may steal 
a march upon the consumers by decreasing the slaughter of cattle 
ig) 


temporarily and keeping the present high prices up. At anyrate 
the meat-dealers have the matter in their own hands. 


sumer is practically powerless.”— 7he Press (Dem.), 


The con- 
Troy. 
The modern phase of Protectionism is the international Tariff 
war. 


“ur 


France has retaliated for duties levied by foreign countries 


on her products. Germany and Russia continued a commercial 
strife until the demands of the growers of wheat and the consu- 
ners of bread compelledatruce. And now the United States find 
likely to become the victims of retaliatory measures 
threatened by Continental Europe And as it is the Ameri- 


can farmer, the breeder of cattle, and the grower of breadstuffs 


themselves 


or of cotton, who is our chief exporter, it is he who must suffer 
most by reason of this consequence of the tax levied for the 
greater enrichment of the Sugar Trust. Commercial wars 
are less civilized and much less dignified than wars of arms in- 
spired by international anger. The remedy and preventive of 
commercial war is in our own hands. The existing Tariff on 
sugar, imposed at the dictation of an impudent monopoly, is the 
cause of the threats to close the ports of Europe against our agri- 


cultural products."—Harper's H "eek ly (ind. as New York. 


Brief Comment. 


‘Retaliation will probably be resorted to after a time, although 
that is always foolish, and generally ineffectual. If Belgium 
hurts us in the matter of our sales, that is no reason why we 
should hurt ourselves in the matter of our purchases. But all 
nations resort to retaliation except Great Britain. It looks as 
though the latter were the only real friend, in the commercial 
sense, that we have in Europe. 
Nation (Ind.), New York. 


Distressing, but true!”"—7zhe 


“It would be too much to expect this Democratic Administra- 
tion and this Democratic Congress to confess their mistake by 
restoring the Blaine reciprocity provision. ‘The most that can be 
expected, therefore, is retaliation under such powers as may exist 
in other laws. There ought to be no nonsense about applying 
this retaliation. Europe should be brought to its senses without 
further delay."—7he Mail (Rep.), Chicago. 


“ar 


[The question must naturally recur to the minds of men who 
think that possibly the people of the United States might subsist 
for a time, at least, even if a Chinese wall were erected along the 
entire line of the European water front against all American pro- 


ductions, whether, in view of the jealous, discriminating, and 








(Rep.), St. Paul. 


“It is not safe to monkey with the business of the country, with 
a view to securing partisan ends, and this is exactly what those 
who stand in the way of the relief of our export trade will be 
doing. It is easily possible for smart politicians to overreach in 
the game of politics, and thus find such game to end in their own 


discomfiture.”— 7he Herald (Ind.), Boston. 


“A due regard for the welfare of American trade and a desire 
for honest dealing with foreign nations should take this question 
out of partisan politics in the Senate and thwart the purposes of 
an alliance which was formed and has thus far been maintained 

. for the benefit of a greedy and unscrupulous Trust combination. 
But if such an alliance shall continue to prevent sorely needed 
legislation, the people should know who are justly responsible 
for the sacrifice of public interests.”.—7he Times (Dem.), New 


York. 


OHIO AND KENTUCKY CLASH OVER A 


NEGRO CRIMINAL. 


MOST singular controversy has arisen between two Ameri- 


An Ohio judge, called upon to carry out an order of Governor 
McKinley for the extradition of a negro indicted under the law 
of Kentucky for shooting with intent to kill, refused to surrender 
the criminal to the Kentucky authorities unless a written guar- 
antee was given by the Governor of Kentucky and the Sheriff that 
the prisoner would be protected from mob violence and be given 
a fair trial. Judge Buchwalterexplained that he took this course 
because Kentucky had once before broken faith with Ohio by per- 
mitting the lynching of a prisoner delivered by the latter on re- 
quisition papers, and because he had information that there were 
threats made against the prisoner then under his charge. 
prisoner’s guilt there is no doubt, for he had confessed it before 
his appeal to the judge to protect him from lynching. 

Governor Brown, of Kentucky, is highly indignant, and de- 
clines to furnish the guarantee demanded by Judge Buchwalter. 
He says that the arraignment of Kentucky is unwarranted in fact, 
and that the conditions of the surrender contravene the Constitu- 
tion of the United States and amount to an attempt to amend the 
law of the nation in this matter. Should the Ohio judiciary up- 
hold Judge Buchwalter,Governor Brown threatens to retaliate by 
refusing to honor requisitions made by the Governor of Ohio. 

Among judges and lawyers there is a wide difference of opin- 
ion regarding the legality of the course taken by the Cincinnati 
court, but from an ethical point of view few express disapproval 
of the act. Even in Kentucky there are papers which have ven- 


tured to defend Judge Buchwalter. 


We subjoin a number of Press comments on this interesting 


can commonwealths regarding the extradition question. 








IS HE ASLEEP OR DEAD—THIS AFRO-AMERICAN GIANT? 


With the horrors of the late Georgia massacre fresh and vivid on our mind, following fast upon 
the failure to convict the mob of Memphis murderers, death seems to have struck the Leviathan. 


—TZhe Freeman, Indianapolis. 
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generally unjust courses taken by foreign authorities toward 
American products, there is any great gain to accrue by yielding 
every consideration of expediency and policy to the demands of 
these nations, as our Tariff Reformers urge.”—7he Despatch 


case, giving prominence to the Press of the two States involved 
in the controversy : 


Ohio Press Comment. 


“The decision of Judge Buchwalter of Cincinnafi that he will 
not permit the extradition of Hamilton until he has satisfactory 
assurance from the Governor of Kentucky that he will not be 
lynched, sounds very brave and virtuous, but really such assur 
ance is carried in the very act of extradition itself. If lynching 
is not a part of the regular legal process of Kentucky, then there 
is all the assurance that any one could ask, not from the Governor 
but from the commonwealth; while if lynching were a mart of 
the Kentucky code, the Constitution of the United States enforces 
Judge Buchwalter to honor it. At any rate, we blush to say 
that Ohio is not living in the sort of house which would justify 
our throwing stones of this kind.”"—7%e Plain Dealer (Dem.), 
Cleveland. 


“We trust that Governor John Young Brown, of Kentucky, will 
not feel it incumbent upon him to declare war against the State 
of Ohio because an Ohio judge has questioned the honor of the 
people of Kentucky, sah. . . . Thus far Governor Brown has 
threatened nothing more serious than retaliation in kind when 
Ohio happens to want a prisoner who has sought a refuge in Ken- 
tucky. Still it is impossible to tell what the colonels may do, 
and it might be well for the people living along the Ohio River 
to throw up embankments and lock their smoke-houses.”"— 7 %¢ 


Leader ( Rep. ie Cleveland. 


“Tt should not be understood that there is no division of legal 
opinion on this question. There is such division, the dissenting 
portion being prompted in part by an interpretation of law in the 
abstract and partly, no doubt, by their sense of justice to the in 
dividual. . . . If the law of the land is such as to furnish victims 
for mob violence, it has ceased to perform its proper function, 
and should be so amended as to meet the requirements of changed 
conditions. . . . It cannot have been in the minds of the law- 
makers to compel one State to assist another in the degradation 
of law through mob violence. But if it was, it is no part of the 
intention of the great mass of the American people to-day to pe 
mit of the use of law except for the proper punishment of crime. 
Law is only crystallized public opinion. When it ceases to be 


that its usefulness is gone.”"— 7he Dispatch (Rep.), Columbus. 


Kentucky Press Comment. 


’ 


“The Judge’s action is in defiance of all law and precedent, 
and is a bold stroke at that comity which has ever existed between 
the States. He should come over and take a peep at us barba- 
rians, and perhaps he would change his opinion.”—7he Sayings 
(Dem.), Harrisburg. 

“The Cincinnati judge . . . hadreasononhisside. The habit 
of lynching is beginning to tell against us, and there is a well- 
grounded demand that all citizens should have the benefit of the 
laws. There is no more reason why a negro should shoot a white 
man with impunity than there is that a white man should shoot 
a negro with impunity. According to law and modern civiliza 
tion, color does not justify murder. There is no ground in law 
or morals for exceptional punishment for a negro because he ex- 
ercised his right asa man in defending himself and his family 
He and the white man stand on the same 
ground in that respect. If our authorities 
cannot guarantee to accused persons a fait 
trial and full protection against any illegal 
violence, they have no right to expect that 
accused persons will be surrendered to them.” 
—The Commercial (Dem.), Louisville. 


“ur 


The last miserable subterfuge of the Ohio 
judge is a twin relic of that higher lawism 
that has been the bane of the peace of both 
Commonwealths for fifty years and more. 
He is now, as a blind for his ignorance, de 
nying the legality of the form of the extra- 
dition papers and seeking an excuse to deliver 
the criminal upon the further application of 
the authorities of this State."—7he Obdser- 
ver (Dem.), Lexington. 


“Next thing Judge Buchwalter will be re- 
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quiring a certificate of personal good character from the Govern- 
ors of States who may make requisitions on Governor Mckinley. 
Now if it had been Governor Pennoyer instead of Governor 
3rown, the great State of Ohio would have been invaded, and 
Buchwalter’s bloody shirt would have graced the warrior form 
of the outraged Executive long ere this.”—7he Commonwealth 
(Dem.), Covington. 


Press of the Country at Large. 


“The State of Ohio, which defended a prisoner against its own 
citizens not long ago, to the extremity of killing and wounding 
several of the mob intent upon lynching him, is in an excellent 
position to refuse to deliver up a fugitive from Kentucky, until 
assured that the man will have such a trial as the law contem- 
plates. The State of Kentucky can have its fugitives if it 
will try them fairly, and guarantee them against mob violence, 
but Ohio does not intend to encourage Kentucky lynchings. ”"— 
The Telegraph and Chronicle (Ind.), Pittsburg. 


“This is a queer position for a judge 


‘DS 


in one State to take with 
regard to the administration of justice in another State, and 
sounds like a thoroughly gratuitous insult to the State of Ken- 
tucky. By what right does a judge in Ohio thus sit in judgment 
upon another State ?”— 7he Journal (Dem.), New York 


“Phe State asking the rendition of a fugitive from justice 
should be compelled to guarantee him a fair trial. Secretary 
Gresham is severely censured, and justly so, for ordering two 
Japanese students to be delivered over to the Chinese for inhuman 
torture. It will be equally culpable, morally, for any governor or 
court to deliver a refugee toa barbarous Southern mob.”— 7he 


Tribune (Rep.), Minneapolzs. 


“When the Kentucky authorities secure the return of a prisoner 
and then either willingly, or with a mere pretense at resistance; 
allow that prisoner to be lynched, it is the duty of the Ohio 
authorities to refuse the extradition warrants until some gua 
antee of better treatment can be secured. 


ar- 
The action of the Ohio 
judge, therefore, was perfectly justified; and instead of critici- 
zing the judge the people of Kentucky ought to make it their bus- 
iness to criticize the State authorities who permit lynching in the 
case of prisoners who are at the worst guilty of no criminal act.” 
—_ The y ldvertiser (Rep. r Poston. 


“Judge Buchwalter has done exactly right, and the mere fact 
that the prisoners in each case were negroes should have nothing 
whatever to do with the estimate of the justice of his action, al- 
though, unfortunately, it has very much to do with the neces- 


sity."—Zhe Eagle (Dem.), Brooklyn. 


“Judge Buchwalter’s example is a good one for all courts to 


follow that are asked to extradite criminals 


into states 
lynching is habitual, as it is in Kentucky, Tennessee, and some 
other States. 


where 


Judges cannot let themselves be made indirect ac- 
complices of lynchers, and Judge Buchwalter’s course is the safe 
one to follow where there is danger of being led into this false 
position.”—7he Republican (Ind.), Spring field. 

“We are inclined to think that most people will applaud Judge 
Buchwalter for his action. ‘The Constitution implies, of course, 
that the person charged with crime who has been given up by 
one State, will be fairly tried in the State which has ‘jurisdiction 
of the crime.’"—7he News (/nd.), /ndianapolis. 


NEW LINE OF ATTACK ON THE INCOME 


TAX. 
N 


gress. 


ANY attempts have been made to impugn the constitution- 
ality of the Income-Tax Law passed by the present Con- 
Generally the agreement has been that the tax is illegal 

because it is direct, and, as such, contrary to the Constitutional 

provisions which interdict the imposition of direct taxes, “unless 

in proportion to the census, or enumeration” of the population of 

the States, among which the tax must be “apportioned according 
Mr. David A. Wells, 

known American free-trade economist, points out in an article in 


to their respective numbers.” the well- 


The Forum (January, New York) that this line of attack is not 


likely to be successful, since the Federal Supreme Court has 
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clearly decided that an income tax is not a direct tax within the 
meaning of the constitutional provision. He believes, however, 


that the tax zs unconstitutional, and advances a new ground of 


attack for public consideration. Arguing that a tax on income is 
really a tax on the property itself which the citizen possesses, Mr. 
Wells proceeds as follows. 

“Attention is next asked tothe eighth section of the first article 
of the Federal Constitution, which reads as follows: 


“*The Cong 


igress shall have power to lay and collect taxes, duties, im- 
posts, and excises to pay the debts and provide for the common defense 
and general welfare of the United States, but all duties, imposts, and 
excises shall be uniform throughout the United States 


‘““We have, therefore, a clear and imperative mandate as to the 
manner in which the Federal Government must assess an income 
tax in common with all other duties and excises, and the question 
of next importance that presents itself is, Do the provisions for 
And 
the term 


assessing the present income tax conform to such mandate? 
the answer turns on the definition, or interpretation, of 
‘uniform’ in its application to taxation. 

“The framing of such a definition has not been free from diffi 
culty, and has often come up before the courts for determination. 


The late Mr. Justice Miller, in his lectures on the Constitution, 


discusses it at some length, and states his conclusions as follows: 


see 


A tax isuniform... if it is made to bear the 

Different articles 

ided that the rate 
t 


with all people and at all times.’ 


Same percentage over 


all the United States may be taxed at different 


class everywhere, 


amount pro is uniform on the same 


lo complete this argument it only remains to consider what is 
meant by property of the same class. The answer to this is, 
obviously, property which immediately or directly competes in 
open market. The force of competition is not dependent upon 
the quantity owned or produced by few or many persons, but 
upon the aggregate quantity of similar property offered in mar- 
ket, whether produced or owned by few or many persons. On 
the ground of eminent judicial authority and common sense, ter- 
ritorial unifor:nity by taxation must therefore imply and involve 
absolute uniformity and equality of taxation on like values and 
quantities. 

“If an income tax is laid at the same rate or percentage upon 
all incomes, there would be no question as to its uniformity and 
compliance with the Constitutional provisions. On the other 
hand, if such a tax is laid as the present Income-Tax Law proposes, 
with discriminating incidence or with different rates or percent- 
ages on different incomes, there would seem to be no ground for 
assuming that it was invested with uniformity, or was in compli- 
ance with the Constitutional mandate. ‘Let us suppose, for illus- 
tration, three farms designated as A, B, and C, owned by three 
persons, producing the same products, or the same class of prod 

1 the returning a 
profit or income to their respective owners from the sale 


ucts—wheat,* corn, and like—and 





potatoes, 
of these 
products under the same competitive conditions. 
further that the profit or income from the farms A and B is in 
each case $4,000; while the profit or income from farm C, owing 
to a greater area of land cultivated, or greater energy and skill 


Let us suppose 


on the part of the owner, is $8,000. Under the present discrim- 
inating income tax the profits or income of the two farms, A and B 
and of two persons, under an exemption of $4,000, would be free 
from all income taxation; while the profit of the competitive farm 
C, producing the same income as the other two farms, would be 
subject to a tax burden, on half its income or profit, of two per 
cent., 21, 


as assumed, the farm happens to be in the hands of a 


single owner. The aggregate of the value or income of the prop- 
erty is the same in both cases, but the incidence of 


1 taxation 1S 
made dependent upon the 


‘ircumstance of 
ment upon two persons rather than one. 


making the assess- 

This is not equality of 

burden on competing property, or on immediate competitors, but 
may be fairly characterized as robbery. 

“Under the operation of natural laws, larger quantities will be 

another. Colorado 

and Texas have large herds of cattle, Illinois has large cornfields 


owned and produced in one State than in 


and large distilleries, Louisiana large sugar plantations, and New 
England large factories, owned by single persons. Two States 
may, and in some instances do, have nearly equal fer capita 
wealth in the aggregate; but in the one the wealth may be made 
up of capital invested in numerous small industries adapted to 


soil and climate, while in the other, owing to different natural 
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conditions, there may be great concentration of capital in a few 
hands and 1n few industries. 

“Thus, in the case of the income tax enacted during the war 
period, seven States in the year 1869—Massachusetts, New York, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Illinois, and California—pos- 
sessed forty per cent. of the assessed property of the United 
States, and had just about forty per cent. of the population. 
But at the same time these same seven States paid fully three 
fourths of the entire income tax levied by the Federal Govern- 
ment upon the people of the whole country; or, to put it differ- 
ently, the States which had sixty per cent. of the wealtn and 
population of the country paid only about one fourth of the in- 
come tax.” 


Such a situation, in Mr. Wells’s opinion, is repugnant to the 
interest of the framers of the Constitution, andatax having such 
effects he believes to be unconstitutional. Mr. Wells also sug- 
gests, in conclusion, that the exemption of incomes below four 
thousand dollars is illegal because it is not based on a valid con- 
sideration or demanded by a public purpose. ‘There is the 
same reason,” he says, “why all exemptions of like property 
should be based solely on the ground of a public purpose, as that 
all taxes collected should be for a public purpose.” 


DOES PROHIBITION IN MAINE PROHIBIT? 


TOUR of the cities of the State of Maine has recently been 
made by a representative of 7he Boston Herald (Ind.) for 
the purpose of discovering how Prohibition works in Maine. The 
results ‘of his investigations were presented in a series of long 
letters replete with evidence of systematic evasion and violation 
of the Prohibitory Law by the officials and citizens of Maine. As 
to the moral to be logically drawn from these facts, opinions 
differ, and we present, side by side, the conclusions of the editor 
of The Herald, who finds that Prohibition is demonstrably a fail- 
ure, and the analysis of 7he New York Voice (Proh.), which, on 
The Herald correspondent’s own showing, attempts to prove 
that Prohibition is a success to the extent to which non-Prohibi- 
tion officials make it possible for the law to succeed. 


“The correspondent of 7e Boston Herald who has been ma- 
king a tour of the cities of Maine for the purpose of discovering in 
what way the Prohibition Law is enforced, has brought out in a 
striking manner the inutility of this kind of translation. He 
shows that in all of the centers of population the law is systemat- 
ically violated, and violated in most instances with entire impu- 
nity; that in many of the cities of Maine there are more liquor- 
selling establishments than in cities of a similar size in the State 
of Massachusetts where local option has permitted the granting 
of licenses. So far as can be judged by the number of arrests for 
drunkenness, there is quite as much, and possibly more, liquor 
consumed in Maine in proportion to the number of inhabitants 
than is used in the State of Massachusetts. In short, Prohibition 
does not prohibit. It is merely a delusion which, curiously 
enough, is held to be sufficient to satisfy the minds of men who it 
‘might be supposed would care much more for the reality and 
substance than for the shadow and fiction of righteousness. 

“We think all good men and women would agree that the evil 
of intemperance is one of such terrible consequences as to war- 
rant exceptional action for its correction, and if it could be shown 
that in a great community Prohibition had the effect of practically 
suppressing drunkenness a strong case would certainly be made 
out in favor of this form of legislation; but it is our opinion that 
no instance of this kind can be given. There is Prohibition in the 
city of Somerville, for example, and so vigorously enforced that 
we think there is ten times as much liquor sold annually in the 
smaller city of Portland, Maine, as there is in our neighbor on 
the other side of the Charles River. But the reason for this en- 
forcement of the law is found in the opportunity that the people 
of Somerville who care to drink find in the liquor saloons of Bos- 
ton. If this last opportunity was not granted to them the sale of 
intoxicating liquor in Somerville in very considerable quantities 
could be confidently counted upon. 

“The end to be aimed at is not the suppression of the liquor 
saloons, but the prevention of intemperance, and the way in 
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which this last result can be best attained is the method to adopt, 
no matter what the method may be. It is sometimes the case 
that extreme measures defeat the ends which they have in view. 
An illustration of this is given in mechanics in an experiment 
which was made in England some time ago with the Westing- 
house brakes. It was found that if the brakes were applied with 
all possible force to a train that was proceeding at a high rate of 
speed the revolutions of the wheels was instantly stopped, but 
the motion of the train was converted into a sliding motion, overt 
which the engineer had not the least control. If, however, the 
brakes were applied with such reduced force as to still permit the 
wheels to slowly revolve the tendency on the part of the train to 
develop a sliding motion was prevented, and the train itself was 
brought to a standstill in considerably less distance than when 
the turning motion of the wheels was entirely arrested. This 
affords an illustration in mechanics of the principle that we are 
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contending for—that regulation tending toward prevention may 
be often much more effective as a restraint than complete Pro- 
hibition.”— 7he Herald, Boston. 


“The Boston Herald's ‘special commissioner’ has made the 
by no means new discovery that the Maine liquor law is violated, 
that it is violated frequently (what law is not?), and that it is 
comparatively easy for those determined to break the law (and 
where is it not easy?) todoso. Throughout his articles, how- 
ever, the more important fact is seen that open saloons are ex- 
ceedingly rare in Maine, and that liquor sales in violation of law 
must be carried on with a good degree of secrecy. Nowhere 
outside of Bangor are there open and flagrant temptations and 
invitations to drink, such as are found on nearly every street- 
corner,in the license cities. 

“For instance, although 7he Hera/d article declares in flaming 
headlines that Portland has ‘about four hundred rum-shops,’ 
the reporter had to ‘inquire their whereabouts,’ and ‘doubted his 
ability to get into them, if alone ;’ that he was forced ‘to procure 
an introduction to a young man who has the reputation of know- 
ing his way about,’ in order to get a glimpse of the back rooms 
in the ‘rear of little shops’ ‘down by the wharves,’ where the 
prohibitory law is secretly violated. Not much temptation for 
young men to become tipplers under such conditions! So, too, in 
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Lewiston, where headlines inform us that there are ‘from four to 
five hundred liquor-sellers,’ the reporter found that ‘the hotel 
and no liquors are 


kept in them, the person officiating as barkeeper 


bars are in retired spots, behind locked doors, 
bringing in 
bottles of the stuff called for from some other room;’ and there 
were no outward signs to indicate the presence of saloons. In 
Augusta the law is violated by means of ‘pocket bar-rooms.’ ‘A 
man goes about with a bottle and a glass in his pockets, and 
when he finds a customer takes him into a doorway or some other 
convenient out-of-sight place, where he turns him out a drink. 
How easy and delightful to get liquor in Prohibition Maine! 
Thus each city is run over in turn with substantially the same 
results, showing little or no open violation of the law—certainly 
nothing in comparison with the law-breaking daily and hourly 
witnessed in the open saloons of every license State. 

“Why the liquor laws can be broken in 


Maine as they are 


broken in license States is explained in the following list from 


the reporter’s write-up of Houlton 
‘*That the police can resolutely ‘“‘put down 


I ’ whiskey w 





*n they bend 


their energies to the task I discovered that evening, when an officer in 





+ 


uniform, and, presumably on duty, stoo at a hotel bar and took 


a stiff drink at my That didn't > me much, but I must 


mnished when, a 


Invitation 





confess that I was ast« s later, he insisted on 


my taking a drink at his expense 

“And in this from his account of an investigating committee’s 
report in Portland: 

**It was shown that certain policemen made regular collections from the 
liquor-dealers on their : 





beats, for which they assured th 





1 unity from 
molestation, and that, in at least two instances, a bribe of $50 was sufficie 
to pre 


vent asearch-and-seizure case from ge tting into court. 


“But has not ourown Lexow Committee unearthed similar and 
much worse evidence showing police connivance with dive- 
keepers and law-breaking saloon-keepers in the city of New York 
as a reason for the non-enforcement of the laws? 

“Thus, from 7he Herald's own showing—and it is no friend 
of Prohibition—Prohibition does almost entirely prohibit the open 
saloon in Maine. It would prohibit it absolutely and entirely 
with Prohibition Party officials behind the law.”—7z%e 
New York. 


Vor é, 


LAST YEAR’S *“*DARKEST RECORD IN 


HISTORY.” 


ACH year 7he Chicago Tribune publishes a catalogue of 

the crimes committed in the United States. Anold editor, 
it is said, sits in Zhe 7rzbune office and, day by day, records in 
a book the criminal events reported by the press. On January 1 
the statistics thus gathered are tabulated and presented to the 
readers. The record occupies considerable space, but 7he Chz- 
cago Interzor (Rel.) has prepared a brief summary of it, which 


we reproduce here. ‘The results are certainly interesting. 


There were 
whites killed by lynchers; total, 190. But 


“Take his record of lynchings for the year 1894. 
134 negroes and 54 
there is a decrease. The highest record of these murderous out- 
rages since these tables were kept, 1885, was in 1892, reaching for 
that year the number 235. The next year it fell to 200, and last 
The States showing the largest number of lynchings 
Alabama, 19; Kentucky, 19; Mis- 
Louisiana, 15; Texas, 12. Total in the Southern 
In the Northern States, 24. Among the names ap- 
pear those of four women, the cause of the lynchings unknown. 


year to 1go. 
are as follows: Georgia, 20; 
Sissippi, 15; 


States, 166. 


Among the causes for negro lynchings are given the following: 
conjuring, kidnapping, writing letters to white women, introdu- 
cing small-pox, giving information, political causes, enticing ser- 
vant away, asking white women in marriage, conspiracy, etc. 
The crime to which most of the lynchings were assigned was 
murder, 151. Next to this 
and other crimes. 


was rape, 37; then came larceny, 


arson, The record of suicides is higher for 
1894 than in previous years. They run as follows: For 1889, 
ISQl, 3,331; 4,460; 1594, 
despondency,nearly one half; insane, 457; 
ill-health, 270; 


> 99 


4,912. 
liquor, 218; 


I8go, 2,640; 1592, 3,500, 1593, 
The causes are ° 
domestic infelicity, 241; disappointed 
love, 232; business losses, 122; unknown, the remainder, 1,310. 
The amount of money stolen by embezzlers, defaulters, etc., for 


the year is the highest in the history of the country, reaching the 
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sum of $25,234,112. The highest previous record was in 1884, 
twenty-two millions. 

“The number of murders shows a startling increase, reaching 
for the year 9,800. The increase of murders has been steady, 
from the number 3,567 in 1889, to this last, which 
higher than the 


murders to the 


is fifty per cent. 
which 


suicides the destruction of 


year previous, was 6,615. Adding the 
life from two 


causes amounted for the year 1894 in the United States to 14,712 


these 


The provocations to murder were: Quarrels, 4,536; unknown, 


. ‘ + - 
1,856; jealousy, 812; liquor, 776; strikes, 179—and for the re- 


mainder, highwaymen, infanticide, insanity, etc. 
“So that the record for 1894 is the darkest in history except in 
the lynchings. 


Do Americans Hate England?—In a long review of the 
events of the year 1894 in the Old World, published editorially in 
The New York Sun (Dem.), all the references to England were 
charged with a spirit of extreme hatred and resentment. T7he 
Independent protests against 7he Sun’s assumption that its 
attitude is representative of that of the American people gener- 
ally. Speaking of the review, Ze /udependent says: “It is 
written by a man who hates England with such a hatred as we 
should expect to find only in an imbittered Irishman. This feel- 
ing colors and distorts the whole view of the Old World. He 
declares that ‘in every American who knows the history of his 
country’ the ‘hatred of Great Britain is deep-rooted and unslaka- 
ble.’ This is absolute nonsense. ‘There is no country that de- 
scendants of the Continental soldiers love more than they do their 
mother-land. They bear no grudge against England for what 
George III. did. ‘Take this statement: 

“*The auspicious and from the 
American Republic, would be one between Russia, Germany, and 
for the partition of the British Empire 


ideal coalition, view-point of the 
France 
Nothing could withstand sucha 
coalition, and there would be spoils enough for all; nor is there any doubt 
iat Canada, and probably the British West Indies, would fall to usin 


recognition with which we should survey the 


ff the undisguised delight 
ruin of our hereditary foe.’ 


“ar 


rhis is simply atrocious, and represents no American view. 
It is hatred of England apparently which inspires the writer to 
object to English interference in Armenia and to express the de- 
sire that Russia might take possession of the country. One must 
be blinded to take that view. We do not see how John E, Red- 
mond himself could deny that England stands for liberty a hun- 
dredfold more than Russia does, and that English influence in 
Turkey would be far better than that of a country which is the 
chief refuge of despotism.” 


‘““THE political appetite in Europe demands a roast of American beef,””— 
The Star, Washington. 

“THE currency clouds at Washington 
Recorder, New York. 

** MISSIONARY (Gulchville): 
just been a lynching.’ 


have a free silver lining.” — 7he 


‘Dear! dear! It’stoo bad! I am told there has 
Deacon Hairtrigger:—‘ Yaas, parson; you said you 
wished we could have a big crowd kere tothe openin’ of the religious re- 


vival, and I told you Il’d bring ’em. They’re all here.’""—Z7he Weekly, New 
York. 
“THE blank forms of the income-tax are calling forth 


numerous 
blankety-blank expressions.” 

“ Now agitation of a tax on 
anxious patriots are asking if there is no way to make ‘ 
the tax.’ ’’— Zhe Globe, Boston. 


The Herald, Boston. 


that there has been some 


beer, many 
the foreigner pay 
‘* THE average man cares more for a substitute for curren 


Blade, Toledo. 






s 


y than he di: 
for a substitute for acurrency bill.’’—7%e 
**Solong asevery man hasa plan of 


currency retorm, why 


Lous. 


difficulty by 


should we 
apprehend currency troubles ?’’—Zhe Post-Dispatch, St 


“OHIO and Kentucky 


The Post, Washington. 


might settle that exchanging 
lynchers.’ 


** WHAT are you arresting that man for?’ asked the curious citizen 


“*He gimme too much gab,’ sa 


i Policeman og. ‘Wanted to knowif I 
was marked down from $1.’ "—7he Journal, Indianapolis 


“IT is hard to tell whether the country is suffering the most from fifty- 
ent wheat u 


smanship It is our opinion 


n s 
utter is the worse calamity.’’—7he Journal, Detroit. 


c or from five-cent state that the 
le 
Ae 


“SUNDAY SCHOOL TEACHER: lommy, what are the wages of sin?’ 
Tommy (who has been reading the Lexow proceedings):—‘ Well, mum, it 
all depends on what precinct it is in. In the ‘Tenderloin—’ Teacher 


chorrified):—‘ Tommy!’ "’—Zexas Siftings 


“ WILLIAM SPRINGER is not a financial Bill.”— 7he Herald, Boston. 
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LETTERS AND ART. 


THE LATEST FAD IN FRENCH ART AND 
LITERATURE. 


HE feverish desire for variety, the searching after the new 
and strange, which in a measure characterizes the closing 

half of the Nineteenth Century, is nowhere more marked than in 
modern France, where it is showing itself in all branches of art 
and literature, as also in dress, in manner—even in philosophy 
and religion. This tendency just now in Paris takes the form of 
In L’l//ustration, 
Paris, C. de Varigny describes and with a vigorous hand casti- 


a rage for Eastern forms and philosophies. 


gates this tendency in a striking article, a portion of which we 
translate as follows: 


“It is one thing to appreciate at their just value the works of 
the intellect that have been produced around us—it is quite an- 
other to go into ecstasies over certain productions whose chief 
merit consists in being profoundly unintelligible to the public 
and so little comprehensible to the very ones who wish to impose 
them on us as models, that they often give unstinted praise to 
palpable absurdities. Desirous only of being peculiar, these too 
zealous neophytes pretend to understand that which has nosense ; 
ambitious to form part of an é/te of self-styled initiates, they 
condemn as vulgar whatever is simple and clear—the best prod- 
ucts of our genius. 

“This has become quite the fashion, and,. just as actors assume 
an expression, so these assume a foreign attitude of mind—Asi- 
atic, Buddhistic, it matters little, so long as it is neither of our 
time norof our race. Noneed of profound studies—of knowledge 
and comprehension of the Rig Veda or of the Zend Avesta. It is 
necessary only to know how to pronounce, no matter how badly, 
names of authors and titles of works of which one knows nothing ; 
to treasure in a corner of the memory a few enigmatical phrases, 
ready to be brought out at the proper moment; to make a parade 
of sensations and impressions as mysterious as they are inde- 
scribable. 

“Tt is truly a subject for wonder that in this land of good sense 
and of logic, of just taste and free speech, ridicule has not yet 
done justice to these sterile efforts to graft upon the vigorous and 
healthy vine of our French genius these sickly grapes. What 
new Moliére wijil give us, as a sequel to the ‘ Precteuses Ridi- 
cules,’ the ‘Esthéetes Modernes,’ and do justice to their preten- 
tious affectation ? 

“Think how much labor it costs a man or a woman of the pres- 
ent day, brought up amid the utilitarian and the practical, im 
pregnated with modern ideas and traditions, to assume the mind 
of a Hindu ora Parsee! The result is hardly worth the trouble. 
Who is deceived by these affectations of exoticism or of false 
archaism ? 

“So much labor devoted to falsifying the understanding, to 
warping the judgment, to persuading one’s self and others that 
one is what one is not, that one loves what one does not under- 
stand, that one undergoes sensations of which one is incapable 
—and all for what? To fix one’s self on a frame where one is 
very uncomfortable, in a hieratic pose, against which the whole 
environment protests. 

“We are what the ages have made us, and it would be as bad 
grace to complain as it would be bad taste to desire to change. 
Of all the gifts that the centuries have handed down to us, the 
most precious are just appreciation and exact measure. Under 
whatever form they appear, the beautiful and the true attract 
us, charm us, fascinate us. Our French nature has in it nothing 
exclusive or narrow; our admiration goes out frankly to talent, 
wherever it appears, and our national sympathies or antipathies 
do not affect our judgments of foreign manifestations of this 
talent. But to exaggerate their worth, to pretend to imitate 
them—above all, to admire them for their strangeness or their 
obscurity, or for the contrast that they present to ours, is to go 
off on the wrong road; conventionalities of style, bizarreness of 
method, often blind us to real worth and the value of ideas. 

“By what singular phenomenon does a race like ours, that 
loves neatness and precision, for which ‘all that is not clear is 
not French,’ entertain, at certain moments, a passionate fondness 
for the most hazy foreign productions, go into ecstasies over 
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what is unintelligible, violate both its nature and its intelligence 
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by imposing on them factitious and ephemeral admirations? | 
do not know how to explain it except by the desire of 


some peo 
ple to be singular, to rush into notoriety by unfrequented ways, 


and to pretend explorers, new lands and 


to discover, as daring 
new skies. 
time. Let us admire what merits ad- 


“Tet us be of our own 


miration, let us salute talent, let us bow before genius; b 

the name of heaven, enough of these factitious enthusiasms 
these pretended great men, who seem to have been invented only 
to throw a shadow of notoriety over their discoveries; enough of 
these ‘states of mind’ that have no other merit than that of be 
absolutely false, of responding to nothing, and of rendering those 
who give up to them tiresome and useless In following 
in imitating them, we would lose the best of our 
would cease to be that which the genius of our race, the traditions 
of our fathers, have made of us—a people of good sense, lovers 
of the true and the beautiful and of everything clear and simple 
In taste, sincere in 


prompt to seize and to understand, eclecti 


but refusing 


-Translated for Tui 


admiration: giving it freely to those who deserve it, 
it to those who try to take it by surprise 
LITERARY DIGEsT. 


* ACKNOWLEDGED LAUREATE” 
CANADA. 


THE OF 


b fees younger Canadian poets are a loving and loyal brother 

hood, and their work is truly among the best of the day 
In the leading magazines we occasionally see the names of Bliss 
Carman, Charles G. D. Roberts, Duncan Campbell Scott, and 


Archibald Lampman, and 





either name_ invariably j 
insures a reading of the 
poem printed. 

Mr. Carman appears in 
The Chap- Book (January 
1) with a critical article 
on Mr. Roberts, in which 


the latter is indicated as 





the ‘‘acknowledged laure- 
ate” of Canada. This is 
a little confusing, because 
Mr. Roberts has publicly 
Mr. 


for the laureateship ; 


’ 


Carman 
Mr. 


has done the same 


nominated 


scott 





thing for Mr. Lampman; 
Mr. 


complimented Mr. Scott; 


CHARLES G. D 


ROBERTS 


Lampman has_ so 


in fact, 


each of these poets in turn 


generously crowned the other 


We quote from Mr. Carman’s critique of Mr. Robert poet 
as follows 

“Mr. Roberts is one of those writers who must be regarded 
their environment, to be justly estimated. Jorn and reare 


ylood of 


t] 
the maritime provinces of Canada, with the |} 
the patriots of the 
whether they look to an Imperial Federation or an 
of rule, 


their native land. 


in his veins, he is one of Dominion wh 


Independenc 
are before all else devoted to the honor and progress ol! 


this vi 


The acknowledged laureate of 


Yorous 
Forou 


young nation, his poetry is in large measures the product of h 


enthusiasm and patriotism 


*‘O Child of Nations, giar . 
Who stand’st among the nat 
Unheeded, unadored, unhymne 


With unanointed brow! 


So he opens his dignified ode on Canada 

“The every-day aspect of country life and the commonplace 
things of the: Canadian landscape have moved Mr. Roberts to 
‘The Sower,’ ‘The Fir Woods,’ 
The Potato Harvest,’ ‘ The Herring Weir’—such 


love and sympathetic expression. 
‘Burnt Lands,’ ‘ 


are the themes that he has treated in a series of sonnets and pub- 
lished, along with other poems, in his most recent volumes, ‘ Songs 
of the Common Day.’ 


And it is, of course, rather in these and 
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similar themes that such a poet will 
} 


For however t 


country may move him, it 


fire unless he 


roll 


and drum 


THE 


1 find his happiest expression 


brave and devoted story of his 
touch 


f 
personally heard 


he noble an own 


must still 


ail to 
have himself the clash of arm 
doo! ‘3 


at his own 


Mr. Roberts’s power 


cites a sonnet as an example of 





in coping with the largest subjects, and on this point says 

‘It is just here tl erts is at his best. His hand is too 
heavy for bric-a-brac verse but the most serious aspects anda 
pirations of life are plast n his sure grasp here is a dignity 
and fineness in itude toward the problems of this littl 


earth, charact 
He is 
any sort, he 1 
the quiet of a 
] 


For example, 


1 
I 


A 


We here give the closing part of the 


“Matthew Arnold has said that poetry 


it interprets b 
and movemen 
ing, with ins} 
world of 
poems, in the 
lyrics lately } 
to n 
naturalistic a 


‘Afoot.’ 


it seems 


never petty 


S yet 


of man’ 





eristic 





and 


Northern 


ru lit 
very i1ne¢ 





pantheism perv his deeper w 


in these 





1€ W « 1 ‘ « 7 
Saw the iw 11 ( wa 
‘ ls ifica ri t or he I 
ey 1 r tel inge fdarka t 
irked the ‘ 1 to whi t no pause 
great sphere vee] obe d ‘ 
i I eetert ght of Hit 
NpnNaAsse } t € < rr e€ } 
nd in my stills ipprehende S f 
we ng laws w 1 these but indly hee 
t last I came before Him face to face, 
i knew the [ erse oO o such spa 
s the august infir ide of Man 


} 





‘interprets in two ways; 
y expressing with magical felicity the physiognomy 
t of the 


outward world, and it interprets by express- 


ured conviction, the ideas and laws of the inward 


few of | 


“7 1 ? } re ] ) 117 
1s moral and spiritual nature 


have 


> sonnet I 


sublished in erts show 


the magazines P as 

ie, ‘the faculty of both kinds of interpretation, the 
nd the moral In the opening of a lyric called 
Con e lure of green t gs growl! 

Comes the ill of waters flowing 

Al the wavtarer desire 
. 
Ml es iW es an t 


B ( 4 ed € 1th 
and in the closing of another ly1 i prayer t ature, entitled 
CE tant 
Kinship, 
“67 ws es tle 
Work ol it en ] 
God for kin i f ‘ \ 
W ces tol 1 Ss 
Tell me w the 1 of 1 
Wavering from bre t ( 
Like 1 We t i 


| : eede f 
Then outwings the 
| t W la t 
\W é + LV ( “4 it 
‘In pa wes like these poetry is at its best: it is doit go fo! 
vhat nothing else can; it Is interpreting for s the beauty of t 
outward world and the inward mysterious craving of the huma 
mind. It is no scant praise, the and yet I think it is nm 
unjust, to say that Mr. Roberts 1 » far done 
has shown power in both these « a loving 


prophet of ni 


just so, by de 


iture and 





-yvotion to both these ai 


a secure place in English poetr 


AND mn 
Matthew 


yw we 


Arn 


You see, in the 


; 


le Was no poet; 








hear that some of the Ox rd graduates say they I i 

ld, becau **Oh, we ar br t to tee that wa \ 
first place, he ldn't wr nthe se nd plac« 
and then, finally, he was a dreadful p you know !”" 
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A GLANCE AT SOME OF STEDMAN’S WORK. 
a world of letters was enri 

his “ Victorian 


n 1 } “WT 
emarkadit that | LO the 


t 1e of this work no one had attempted to do for the later Er 
lish poets what he undertook and so nobly accomplishe« 

The January, number of Zhe Overland Monthly conta ; 
paper on “Stedman and Some of His British Contemporari¢ 

y Mary J. Reid, in which this fact is dwelt yn The writ 
ays 

**Since the se ot the kedin ur ji Revietr the art of critK 


nas occupied a unique piace in literature of Great Br ta 


ic 
re, Hazlitt, Macaulay 
from whom Matthew Arnold, 





George saintsbdury, 





and Augus ne Birrell have descended in a dire ine The 
whole realm of ancient, medieval, and modern lore, down to the 
Victorian era, would seem to have been explored in this centur 


or poet-interpreter. Edward Fitzgerald's 


perfect translations of Calderon and the Rubdaiyat of Omar Khay 


yam ; Edward Arnold’s less scholarly but more popular translatio1 


the Jlahdbhdrai 1, Lang collaborated transiation 


of Homer; tl 


from prose 


whi 


~ 
7. 


1e Scotch ballad in 


Tragedy 
g’s Tragedy, 
‘Rossetti has dexterously interwoven some relics of James's ow1 

] of 


gvTapnic 
’s ‘Studies in 





+ + 


site early verse ;’ the 





modern French 
the History 
of t] 


exql 9 portraits 
novelists by Saintsbury;: Walter Pater 


S re-creat 


and Adding 


of the Renaissance,’ on 


ton Symonds’ 


character of Michael Angel le and grand, but, like Buona: 





roti’s own conceptions, dest of the softer graces—are but 
handful of the gems from a by-gone day which have been c 





ached the Victorian era, a1 


venties) 





iy st 


seemed opportune 


of Nineteenth Century song, no Brit 





prepared to undertake 


might perhaps have been a little more so with advantage 
“Another great critic, Matthew Arnold, sympathized so fu 


{ { the poets of bis oy 





aity lo Uv 





seemed lecessors, particularly to h 
ired Arnold 


me-Spirit, in the fol 


Wordsworth. n has 


Zeit-Getst, the r 


RETES, mildly censt 
failure to follow the 


lowing 


words ‘While admiring Matthew Arnold’s delineations of 
Heine, the De Guérins, Joubert, and other far-away saints o1 
heroes e feel that he possibly may overlook some pilgrim at his 





nis own age sin va a ba COT 1 tor the del eation <« the 
past 
Miss Reid t n refers to the dd immediate following tl 
Civil War in its influence upon American literary é Spea 
of the literary men then pror nt e continue 
Among t + gro » poet alist nor ex-war-corresp | 

ent o Dp Lai rnel pl ict l 1 | m 1d ¢ ire ce ste ma 
Like Gautier a d George ] ot e lo! rec nte S¢ Tor the poet 
career, and there would see to be no rea vhy he O 

lAVveE ecoMme lf ccessor ¢ > a l Wh tt ne ha 
centrated 5 atte on upon orite art, I many of 
ite! ics 1 as Corda (4 ) rv’ and ‘ Arie equal th 
Vere it A re { res he 1 { 1 1 1 ch ‘ I h = a rit on . i 
poet I oO er to become the l d re O . or the wo ( 
his contemporaries . 

“So by a subtile but unwritt of crystallization, Stedmai 
found a unique place in Am« au letters, somewhat resemblin 


and respect a similar position occupied by Sainte 


Beuve in France, in the beginning of the century. Without the 
exquisite grace of style which was one of the abiding charms of 
tic 1 


that great French critic, or the brilliancy and dual power of acut: 
M. Taine, 


observation possessed by Stedman yet attained thx 
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leadership in modern criticism by what Octave Thanet calls his 
‘delicate and vivid intuition for all the imaginative qualities of 
his contemporaries ;’ and also by his conception of poetry as an 
ever-widening art, to which every century will probably add new 
creations and new rhythmical forms. 

“The different manner in which the three writers, Lang, 
Saintsbury, and Stedman, present a character to the mind is a 
curious and interesting study. Lang treats an author as an ad- 
versary. His rapier thrusts are never fatal, but open to the 
uttermost his opponent’s weaknesses. 

“Saintsbury has a rapid mode of drawing a striking and life- 
like portrait. Stedman builds up a character much as he 
built the walls of his home at ‘Kelp Rock,’ bowlder by bowlder: 
first noting the artistic effect of each stone in comparison with its 
fellow, and also taking into account with a craftsman’s eye the 
sea, sky, and landscape. Thus, every poet described by Stedman 
is like a friend whom we have learned to like slowly, whose faults 
and virtues have been pondered over before admitting him to our 
friendship. On the contrary, Saintsbury’s characters are dash- 
ingly introduced to us, and we feel that we must accept their 
fascinations with many mental reservations.” 


Miss Reid commends the calm, judicious criticisms of Stedman 
“which were unfailing guides to Young America,” and says that 
his influence sent youthful students to Landor’s “ Imaginary Con- 


versations” and “Gebir;” that through his paper on ‘Tennyson 


and Theocritus” they were taught the simple beauties of the great 


Syracusan. In this connection she adds: 


“Perhaps, however, the work which Stedman is now executing 
for the memory and fame of Edgar Allan Poe is the most exalted 
labor which a living poet can perform for a dead one. To the 
accomplishment of this purpose he is giving his life’s blood, since 
there are times when he has written all night, and many days he 
has worked at the rate of twenty hours per day. No American 
would wish Stedman to look at Poe through the eyes of Baude- 
laire (even though that American thanked Baudelaire with a full 
heart for his perfect translation of Poe’s works, and for his warm 
appreciation of that poet’s genius). But the best which can be 
said in extenuation of Poe’s erratic conduct has been said by 
Stedman, and his sentences are often put in an epigrammatic 
form, easily deposited in the memory.” 


Miss Reid thinks that Stedman’s criticisms of Mrs. Browning 
are the fairest and most appreciative ever written; that while it 
is true that he relentlessly draws the line of her limitations, the 
careful reader will note the same rigid boundary-line in the 
sketches of Whittier, Lowell, and Bayard Taylor, three of his 
closest friends. 

In the concluding part of her article, the writer gives the fol- 
lowing facts: 


“A reference to the ‘Genealogical Register’ of New England 
will show that the Stedmans belong to one of the oldest families 
in Connecticut. From them Stedman inherited that judicial side 
of his mind, which has been of such assistance to him in his crit- 
ical studies; while from his mother, Elizabeth Clementine Kinney, 
née Dodge, he received his metrical gifts. Through her he is 
related to Colonel Higginson, Grover Cleveland, and the Boston 
family of Channings. After her second marriage, Mrs. Kinney 
spent many years in Florence, Italy, where she was closely asso- 
ciated with the Brownings, Charles and Frederic Tennyson, Mrs. 
Somerville, and Hiram Powers. . Her personal reminiscences 
of her Florentine friends were left to Dr. Stedman for publica- 
tion. If Mrs. Kinney has lifted the curtain which hides her age 
from our gaze, and can reveal Mrs. Browning to our generation, 
as that poet appeared to the three most exceptional men of her 
time, Poe, Landor, and Browning, what a view it will be!” 


“BEN BOLT, which Du Maurier in ‘ Trilby ’ makes hisheroine sing for no 
other reason apparently than to show how, with her wonderful voice, even 
such doggerel verse could melt an audience, has been made the occasion 
of columns of newspaper ‘interviews’ with the aged author of the song, 
who (worse luck!) happens to be an American. Readers of the novel will 
remember that 7rz/éy was even more successful in moving her hearers when 
she sang ‘ Malbrook’ and ‘ Au clair de la lune; but happily for our peace of 
mind the authors of those touching classics of the nursery would be as diffi- 
cult to identify as the author of ‘Mother Goose; so we are spared the 
senile reminiscences of ‘how they came to write them,’ with which other- 
wise the newspapers would certainly afflict us.”"—Montague Marks, in The 
Art Amateur. 
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MUSIC OF JAPAN. 


HE time when Japanese art was laughed at as something in- 

congruous is within the memory of some quite young peo- 

ple, yet to-day we are imitating their drawing and their colors, 

and the art of Japan is in the ascendent. Will it be so with their 

music also?) We now think the Japanese music inharmonious 
inartistic, monotonous, and hideous. 

Miss Laura A. Smith contributes to 7he Nineteenth Century 
December, an article on ‘The Music of Japan,” in which she 
describes that music as follows: 

“Of the music of Japan we are still wofully, Iam afraid wil- 
fully, ignorant. writers on the 
three or four can be found to praise it. 


Among many only 
Comparison between 
such music as the Japanese and that of European countries is 
obviously unfair, and sympathetically inartistic. On the one 


side, we have the best that a highly developed estheticism can 


subject, 


command; we have organs of powerful grandeur, orchestras of 
almost phenomenal strength, our stringed instruments are fash- 
ioned either by the experts of musical Italy, or replicaed from 
those which have served the greatest musicians the world has 
known. In material, in form, in tone, in veneer, they are unsur- 
passed; our pianos seem as though they had reached even the 
stretched limits of perfection, and of teaching and criticism we 
touch the highest latitudes. 

“On the other, we have a few paltry string and percussion in- 
struments, made by those who are unlearned in sound-producing 
properties; no literature of harmony, since it would be useless, 
the blind being the principal musicians in Japan; no grand mas- 
terpieces of musical history; no striving to touch, by means of 
the divine art, the deepest sentiments in the human mind; for 
this light-hearted nation are not likely to be moved by anything 
which can measure its existence by longer time-beats than the 
mere evanescence of momentary pleasure. In Japan, music 
serves to bring the smile to the cheek of the maiden, to preface 
the banquets of the Japanese nobility, and to accompany the 
mazes of the dance. 

“It is, in fact, a record of the trivialities of the daily routine, 
and perhaps the inferior position which music occupies in Japan 
is best shown by the fact that its chief, and until quite recently 
only, exponents are women, and women in this country are still 
treated as an infinitely lower sex than the men. Most men would 
consider that they were making themselves ridiculous by playing 
or singing in society. As against this accumulation of adverse 
criticism on the music of Mikadoland, we must set one or two 
strong points in its favor. To begin with, it reflects in many 
ways the quaintness and the national grace of its promoters ; itis, 
therefore, characteristic and individual; then again, Nature in 
Japan is a silent teacher, singing-birds are rare, the most fre- 
quently heard being the unmusical crow, the air and the water 
seem motionless, and the result of this wan and weirdly peaceful 
environment is a peculiarly calm and monotonous style of music. 

“If the Japanese are so particularly unmusical as we would 
have them be believed, how is it that the ‘Koto,’ the most diffi- 
cult instrument under the Sun to tune and to keep in tune, is 
managed by them with faultless accuracy? ‘There are thirteen 
movable bridges to the Koto, and yet it is the rarest thing for 
a player to make a mistake; the tuning testifies to a most sensi- 
tive ear, and the playing to a painstaking and alert intelli- 
wence. . . 

“In speaking of modern Japanese music it would be quite im- 
possible to overrate the importance of the biwa, or, as it is often 
called, the ‘hei-ké-biwa.’ Briefly, the history of the biwa runs 
thus: It was imported from China about a.p. 935; in its original 
form it was ponderous and rich in tone, but once under Japan- 
ese fingers it changed its form if not its tone, it became graceful, 
refined, andlighter. It was first naturalized in Satsuma, and thus 
it is frequently spoken of as Satsuma-biwa. It is essentially a 
harmonic instrument, and is well suited to the burden of songs 
dealing with love and war which are in such vogue among the 
Japanese. Many of the modern songs now set to the samisen 
owe their origin to the biwa. 

“The shakuliachi, also a Chinese instrument, came to Mikado- 
iand early in the Fourteenth Century, and save as an occasional 
accompaniment to the samisen, which is the instrument of the 


people, it is always considered asoloinstrument. It is peculiarly 


sweet and soft in tone, and may be classed as the musical anti- 
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thesis of the hichiriki. 


he sho give forth also some 


strangely delicate notes. he drums and the gongs are full and 


sonorous in tone, and if only Japanese orchestras were not con 


posed of so many different-sounding organs, we might find more 
to commend them to Western ea 
“The koto music may perhaps stand as synonymous with modern 


Koto-uta are songs for the the koto seems to 


koto 


Japanese. 


have freed the national 


music trom the 


ence, it is more definite in tone, purer 





gracetul, 1f sor 


prets the newhat quain 


STEVENSON IN CALVINISTIC FRAMEWORK. 


still 


*HE 
| comparatively little is said about him worth reprodu 


lucing 


burden of the literary journals is Stevenson, yet 





Mr. Joseph Jacobs, writing for 7ze Atheneum, has this to say 


“He was a Scot of the Scots in his j s. and we 


dgment of thing 
might almost forgive Calvinism for the misery it has caused in 





the world if only because it formed, as it were, the sash to the 
window from which Stevenson looked out into the world. 
“ht 16 this hard 


parted such effectiveness to the booklet by which he most im 


Calvinistic framework, but clear, which im 


pressed the world. ‘Dr. Jekyll’ became a classic from the day 


was published. It stands beside ‘The Pilgrim's Progress’ and 


‘Gulliver’s Travels’ as one of the three great allegories in Eng 
lish. 


na 
ana 


It appeared in the midst of the Jack the Ripper terror, 
I have often thought it was the artistic reflex of that mysterious 
series of crimes. Its artistic economy is almost perfect; every 
word tells. 


problem of sex which 


In the background looms one aspect of the great 


Stevenson elsewhere evaded or avoided 
But the facing of the facts of life is straightforward and sincere 
Mr. Hyde is as much part of the composite nature as is D1 
Jekyll. 

irious that his other great popular success should have 


an entirely 


‘It is ct 


been made with a book of opposite character, as ob- 


jective as the other was psychopathic, as open and straightfor- 
Island’ 
fiction. He 

The 
world was getting 


ward as the other was weird and mystic. ‘Treasure 


if not a new note, a disused one in 
founded, or at least refounded, the A/ezz azr school 
The 


It had had enough of look 


English 


} 
struck, 


mo- 
ment was ripe and the man had com 





tired of analysis and introspection 1g 


on at painful parturitions of society nothings. Yet our gratitude 
to Stevenson need not be the less because he appeared when he 


was wanted. In 
mount. ‘There are always a number of facile pens that can write 
ditto to Mr. If Stevenson had 
morbid side of his genius, the world 


literature, above all things, the master is para- 


Burke. chosen to develop the more 

might have been flooded 
with morbidity. He took us out into the open air and made us 
care for the common life and adventures of men. If young gen- 
tlemen nowadays find it more profitable to write second-rate imi- 
tations of Dumas than to become Cabinet ministers, they owe it 
to Stevenson; but for him they might have been Howells and 
James young men.” 


M. ZOLA SEES ROME. 


Speake trip to Rome in search of “local color” for his pro 
~ posed book on Rome, to be written asa sort of retaliation 


for the Pope’s condemnation of his “Lourdes,” has at least 


served the purpose of advertising the new book well in ad- 


vance on both sides of the sea. The novelist did not secure an 
audience with the Pope, but he professes to have gained all the 
necessary information concerning the personal appearance, habits, 
etc., of His Holiness nevertheless. He explains his method of 
procedure as follows, to a reporter of Le Zemps, Paris: 

“The audience would only have been a formality, a species of 

the Vatican. 
the Pope have 


public consecration of my researches regarding 
But it was not at all indispensable ; 
told me all about him that 


have been conscientiously completed. 


those around 


I wished to know. My researches 
Patience, adroitness, and 
a judicious application of ‘tips’ will enable one to learn much. 
I know now quite well how the Pope lives, how he rises, and 


how he goes to bed—all without having seen him. Fxfin, I've 
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got my Pope, and my book will not suffer for the 


audience 


M. Zola’s back-stair researches nevertheless do not escape 


ridicule The Journal des Débats, Paris, contains the following 
imusing description of the manner in which he is supposed to 
P} 


have obtained his inf 


““We have managed to obtain (without tips) an insight into the 





nt tourist, in which he has jotted down the 
trip. We noticed the follow 


shoemaker, who gave me 


~ < 


note-DooK oT the e! 





incidental expenses of | 
“To &. Pope's 
urements of His Holiness’s slipper—2 lire 
“To Z., the lib: Vatican, 


information about Papacy, and 


o item 
He emis 





the > exact meas- 


arian of the who gave me some curious 


allowed me to read Leo Taxil'’s 
book on the secrets of the Vatican—3 lire and a 
‘Lourdes.’ 


“To Y., the doork 


about the habits of the Roman aristocracy—o. 50 lira. 


copy of 


eeper ol the Duchess of ——, for information 


‘““H. Holiness’s cook, for the information that the Pope does not 
partake of meat on Fridays—1o lire 
“To X. the 


} 1 


often clothed in white—2o lire 


chamberlain, who informed me that the Pope is 


‘A guard who told me the curious fact that the Pope never 
leaves his palace—2 lire. 

To a divine who told me something about the early Christian 
Churches—tr lira and a copy of ‘ Mouret.’ 

‘Dr. X., one of the special physicians of the Pope, for telling 


me His Holiness’s age—1 lira and a copy of ‘ Pascal 


“To a prelate who told me that the Pope interests himself in 


my candidature for the Academy—z2o lire and a copy of ‘ Réve.’” 
PRESIDENT HARPER, of Chicago University, is reported to have said 
t 1 recent news|] iper lI terview that ‘‘the University of Cl cago will en- 








ri rage football tothe fullest extent, espe illy intercollegiate football.”’ 
We are moved to respe \ “ 4 university sl d encourage 
the plavinge of football anv more ian the playing of lacrosse, tennis, golf, 
one l-cat t, billiards, or the flute. We have labored under the 
pression that the ftunct notthe u ersity is to encourage a healthy 
petite for a knowledge of the ** st i is been thought and said in the 


world,’’ and we are sti it would be well for the 





l of the o univer- 


sities of this country to confine themselves to their true function The 


E late Robert Louis Stevenson, says 7he Philadelphia Ledger, loved 


Scotch 

ries like me 
» able to understand that there is scarcely anvt ling more pain- 
do it so often that his heart 


| 

children and wrote them familiar letters In one addressed to a 
} 
1 





velist writes: “*When you grow up and write st 


ul for an author to hold thana pen. He has to 





sickens and his fingers ache at sig touch of it When Stevenson was 


that the half 


was small; ** but,” 


eleven, he complained to an acquaintance a week 


he added, 


‘my father has little idea what vast depths of iniquity I can extract out of 


-crown 
allowed him by his father for pocket-money 


half a crown.” 


WITH the 
Chicago, is probably the only man in 
painted by Whistler. It is not called a portrait; it is called a ** Symphony 
in Brown and Flesh Color,” but it 
length one, of a tall man standing erect, wearing an overcoat with a cape, 
es in hishand. The background 
does not cut out sharp and clear 


Eddy, of 
has been 


exception of 


Mr. Kennedy, of New York, Mr. A. J 
America whose portrait 


is nevertheless a portrait, and a full- 


and russet shoes, holding his hat and glov 
is lighter than the figure, which, however, 


against it, but is steeped in twilight mists 
library in 


That 
and stationery shop in South- 


MR. CHARLES MUDIE, the founder of the famous circulating 


London, began business for himself when but twenty-two years old. 


was in 1844. He opened a small newspape1 





ipton Road, where he lent out books at a penny a volume. He has now 


the greatest private circulating library in the world, and it is 


probable 


that commercial considerations have moved him to oppose the printing of 


noveis in one volume 
THE =mperor William's 
Duke of 


diary kept by Queen Louisa, of Prussi: 


mother, in 1810, the last year of her life, has just come into the 

Cumberland’s possession through the death of a member of his family 
Che Duke has entrusted it to Poultney Bigelow, to form material for his 
‘‘History of the German War of Liberation,” the first volume of which is to 


appear next Spring 
the first chapter of a story at an 
New York, remarked that it 


novel, as the ] 


MR. EDWARD EGGLESTON, in reading 
‘Uncut Lez 
might fairl 


end before he 


ves,’’ recently held a Sherry'’s, 






be called a fin de sié century would probably 
ght also be regarded as a posthumous 


The Independent. 

ar’s “Tristram”? in Vienna the J/solde 
f Ida Doxat Krz She 
has made a name tor 
t of barbed- 


had finished it, and mi 


work, as he would probably die before it was published 


AT arecent performance of Wagn 





Was a singer with the musical zanowski 
hails from Saxony. Aprop¢ 


a Western paper r« 


»s of her claim that she 





1erself, marks that she must have made it ou 


wire 
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SCIENCE. 


DEPARTMENT EDITOR, - - - ARTHUR E. BOSTWICK, PH.D. 


LONG-ARMED HUNTERS OF THE SEA. 
ie recently discovered varieties of the interesting creatures 

known as cephalopods, of which the common cuttle-fish is 
the best-known example, are described and illustrated by Henri 
Coupin in Za Nature, Paris, December 15. We reproduce the 
pictures and give a translation of the article entire: 


“In a preceding article we brought to the notice of our readers 
a luminous cephalopod whose light-giving organs form avery curi- 
ous dioptric apparatus. M. Joubin, who has been devoted to the 
study of cephalopods for many years, presents us to-day with 
another, very nearly related and not less singular; it is the //zs- 
tioteuthis Bonnelliana (Fig. 1, A). This mollusk, whose gen- 
eral color is a bright rose, the membranes that unite the arms 
being an intense red, is, by reason of its colors and the elegance 
of its form, one of the most beautiful cephalopods that have been 
described up to the present time. At the surface of its body may 
be seen yellow and blue spots of different sizes, with a brilliant 
point at the center. These points, according to Verany, are 
bright only during life, losing their brilliancy after the death of 
the animal. 

“Each one of these points (Fig. 2, No. 1) consists of a black 
cup opened widely at the top to permit the insertion of a large 
convex lens that forms a sort of lid to it. In front, another round 
opening serves as a frame to a second lens. A longitudinal sec- 
tion of the organ reveals (Fig. 2, No. 5) a parabolic mirror, and 
the two lenses disposed perpendicularly to each other; it is a 
veritable cylindrical lantern painted black, closed above by a 
large lens projecting the light vertically and in front by another 
lens throwing a horizontal beam. This apparatus is, as may be 
seen, more complicated and more perfect than that which we de- 
scribed some time ago. 

“In the Mediterranean, during calm, fine weather, there is 
found at the surface of the water, amid medusas and other pel- 
agic animals, a very singular creature, so transparent as to be 
scarcely visible; its pale blue or violet tint mingles almost abso- 
lutely with the color of the sea. This animal, which at first sight 
would be taken for a medusa, is in reality a cephalopod of the 
genus Chroteuthis. It is, so to speak, all head and arms; so it 
swims very awkwardly and could not easily find food were it not 
provided with special organs, veritable snares, always set, which 











Fic. 1.—A. Aistioteuthis Bonnelliana (after a drawing by Férussac and 
Orbigny). B. Ctenopteryx cyprinivides, a cephalopod found in a dolphin’s 
stomach. 


not only attract but also capture small creatures. It is curious to 
see the variety of these organs of the chase; they are three in 
number. 

“On the ventral arms is seen (Fig. 2, No. 2) a series of in- 
tensely black vesicles separated by little transparent holes or 
mouths, garnished with a circle of sharp teeth. In section (Fig. 
2, No. 3) it is seen that the vesicles are formed without of concen- 
tric layers and within of a transparent substance, very highly re- 
fracting. When the cephalopod is alive the light is decomposed 
by the concentric layers, which gives the organs an iridescent 
effect and a silvery metallicgleam. Small creatures are attracted 
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by this appearance, as larks are by a mirror, and are finally seized 
by the neighboring mouths that keep guard at the side 

“On the great arms or tentacles matters are not precisely the 
same. Here the organ is provided with mouths that are incapa 
ble, owing to their structure, of seizing their prey directly 
Their disposition, it is true, supplies singularly well the absenc 
of the central piston, the horned circle, and the muscular system 
that are generally found on organs of this kind. 


[Jan. 19, 1895 


Here, as in the 
vesicles that we have described in the preceding paragraph, are 


ar a a ait Tad 





Fic. 2.—Histioteuthis Bonnelliana : x. 





lated and completely freed from conjunctive tissue and ne 

(magnified about 12 diameters) . Antero-posterior section of a luminous 

organ, passing through the median plane of the two lenses (magnified 

about 15 times).—Chiroteuthis Verany: Terminal extremity of one o 

the neutral arms, natural size I'ransverse section of a shining vesicle, 

enlarged 8otimes. 4. Transverse section, enlarged go times, of a cup o 
ie tentacular arms. 6. Section on the edge of this cup, enlarged a 
sotimes. 7. Extremity of the tentacular palette, enlarged about 20 times. 
A mouth on thetentacular palette, enlarge 45 times 

found united a lure and a trap. The lure consists of highly- 


colored vesicles—chromatophores; the trap is an inextricable net- 
work of waving, interlacing lamellz which rise from a cup-like 
base and expand around it like a garland (Fig. 2, Nos. 4 and 
6). The animal swims slowly, waving its arms all about 
stretching them out, bending them, and thus moving through the 
surrounding water innumerable little threads, which can obstruct 
the passage of a swarm of little creatures and seize them as be 
tween the blades of amower. ‘They may be compared still m 
exactly, as M. Joubin remarks, to the bundle of tow and old 
thread that constitutes the implement of the coral-fishes 

‘The third and last organs of the chase that we have to describe 
are the special mouths with which the extremity of the tentac 
arm is furnished (Fig. 2, No. 7). 
organ forming a lure, and at the end a well-developed mouth. 

‘““As we have seen by these examples, the cephalopods are very 








Each consists of a very bla 


interesting animals to study. They are unfortunately very rar 


in collections and in marine laboratories. ‘This rarity is due to 
the fact that generally they swim some distance below the surface 
and hence escape the two ordinary methods of fishing—that with 
lines and that with the drag-net. 
which would not usually be thought of, is to open the stomachs 


of dolphins and other corsairs of the sea. 


One means of studying them, 
These marine mam- 
mals, in fact, feed almost exclusively on cephalopods, and their 
stomachs hence form veritable teuthologic museums. M. Joubin 
has thus been able, in a dolphin caught by the Prince of Monaco, 
to find seven well-characterized species, one of which is a new 
species (Cfenopteryx cyprinoides) which we illustrate in Fig. 1, 
B. It will be seen that the form of this cephalopod is extremely 
odd, especially because of a circular fin held out horizontally by 
cartilaginous processes analogous, at least in their functions, to 
the spines of fishes."— 7vanslated for THe LivERARY DIGEst. 


A NEW colliery just being opened by Americans near Eckington, Derby- 
shire, England, is to be lit and worked entirely by electricity. High pres- 
sure boilers with high-speed steam engines will be put down with suitable 
dynamo and motor plant. The under-cutting of coal will be done entirely 
by electric coal-cutting machines of the latest design, and the ventilating 
fans will be driven by separate motors of their own. The progress and 
results of this important installation will be watched with the greatest in- 
terest. 
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DEATH TO MICROBES IN SEWERS. 
See process of disinfecting sewers by means of sea-water 


through which a current of electricity has been passed has 


gone beyond the experimental Stage. This process, called Her- 


mite’s electrolytic system, has received considerable notice in 


these pages, and the United States Consul at Havre, France, Mr 
C. W. Chancellor, has now made an official report on the subject. 


The electric current, it will be recalled, in passing through sea 


water decomposes the magnesium, while 


the chlorid 
of sodium serves as acconductor. ‘‘The result is a liquid disinfe 


tant of is almost odorless, 


great power, which 
when used for put 
The 


by the eminent savant M. 


poses of flushing, and is said to be inoffensive 


action of the liquid on germ life 


Andre 


‘ribed in an addres 


Is dest 


Dubosc, who is quoted by the 


American Consul as follows 


““Microbes may be divided into two great classes—ana€robioti« 
hicl and aérobiotic organis 


organisms which exist withou 
live. On the anaérobies, or microbes ‘livin 
without air, the action of the compound of chlorin is simple, as 


the freeing of its oxygen causes their instant death, inasmuch as 





in presence of that gas in excess, as their name indicates, the 

cannot exist With regard to the aérobies, their death is brought 
ibo by chemical means. The fatty principles, particularly 
1 } 


yindant in sewage matters, are specially concerned; the oxygen 


is absorbed, the volatile fatty acids liberated, and these undergo 
t 


so strong an oxidation that they often resu pearance of 





formic acid Che equilibrium of the chemical 


’ } 1 hay ] ’ \ +¢ ee | ’ on ciscessmeant 941 
m obe being thus destroyed, it perishes as an individual would 
perish after swallowing vitriol or inhaling sulfurous acid gas.” 

Ihe consul’s report then proceeds as follows, as summarized 


by The Electrical Age, of this city, December 29 


“Other experts who have looked into the system, while admit 
ting the disinfecting properties of the electrolyzed sea-water, o1 


mixture of sodium and chlorid of magnesium, have expressed 
1} 3 


some doubt as to whether the liquid could be produced in suffi- 


cient abundance and at a sufficiently cheap rate for large towns, 


ith it But the 
experiments at Havre, where there is an unlimited supply of sea 
] 


including the sewers and streets to be irrigated w 


water, have demonstrated quite the contrary, t 
is concerned; 


as 
but there is 


opinion on the question of economy. 


quantity not a unanimous consensus of 


It may be safely said, how- 
ever, that the application of the system would have the advantage 


of saving a large proportion of the water 


i 
the flushing 


Ss 


usually employed for 


of soil-pipes and drain-pipes, as well as the much 


larger quantity employed in flushing sewers and washing gutters. 
How far this would compensate for the expense of the plant, et 
must, of course, depend upon the value and quantity of water 
ordinarily used. 

“An adequate and wholesome supply of water is one of the 
problems which confronts every community, and it should not be 
forgotten that the demand increases steadily with the 
the 


about one-half of most water supplies is wasted in flushing drains 


expansion 


of population and growth of civilized habits. 





At present, 


and sewers at and it 


d in cleaning streets, is quite conceivable 
that the use of electrolyzed sea-water for 
the 


mensely to the store of potable watet But, 


these and other pur- 
add im- 
this im- 


1 


a system under which sewage can be robbed of 


poses, in towns remote from seaside, would 


not 
apart from 
portant question, 
all poisonous and noxious properties by chemical treatment is an 
a new law of life. 


ideal one 


The use of antiseptics is becoming 


It now remains only to apply it to the disposal of our sewage, 
and thus to free soil-pipes and sewers of all septic matters would 


be to destroy some of the deadliest d 


seases afflicting us. 
“Although sea-water renders the application of the Hermite 
When sea- 


is not procurable, a solution of chlorid of magnesium can 


method considerably cheaper, it is not essential to it. 
water 
instead 


be used Here a parallel chemical action is produced, 


giving precisely similar results. In every instance a central sta- 
tion has to be constructed and supplied with the necessary elec- 
tric plant and convenient tanks, in which the disinfectant is pre- 
pared in sufficient quantities. By a simple arrangement of pipes 
the electrolyzed water is distributed through the streets, like the 
water for domestic use or like gas. It can also be conveyed into 
houses, where the disinfectant will help to purify the main drains 
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and sewers, instead of 


The hygienic 


sewer-gas is concerned, would obviously be great 


this means, since there would be none of 
through defective pipes and traps; and it has, moreover, been 


demonstrated by French bacteriologists that all these microscopic 
hicl have their being’ in 
} 


} 7 and 
move ana 


forms of life which ‘live and 


sewage, and which wage a constant war 


upon the human race 

will rapidly perish in the electrolyzed solutio1 

A RAPPING AND TALKING TABLE. 

|° is characteristic of the present age that machinery and ap 
aratus are everywhere taking the place of the unaided 
1uman han and this is true eve i ( oma of parlor 
agi 9 nere pti © sit ont-o la 1 r “4 ( ic¢ y ¢ Loborate 
ricks req 1g COS ind delicate devices I not oft that 


avail himself of these, but in a recent nu 


of Der Stein der Wetse i, Vienna Ss aes “ in inge ous 
piece of electrical apparatus that is within iT ver of any Cleve 
orkman to construct We subio a translat ( le descrij 


scorm™ 4 1 7 | + rary tf *\? ” } ’ ] 
he varied applications of electricity in the esent day surely 


> deed 


Ss of wonder « tne O14 Magicians, as we 


as those of the modern prestidigitator. In the following para 
rraphs a piece of electric apparatus for an entertainment in 
parlor-magic will be described, namel) 1 


table. It is an ordinary small table or stand with a rather strong 


top, having in the middle a circular hollow surrounded by a ring- 


red with a about 
The foot ot the table 
has at its lower end a little chamber in which is hidden a Le 


shaped one. The whole is 


one-eighth of an inch thick. 


cove 


plate of wood 
is hollow and 
which is 


clanché and 


element, accessible by means of a lid. 


From the battery two wires lead to twosprings; these again press 


against two half-rings of metal, which are so fastened inside the 


top of the chamber that when the element is in action there wi 


ve an electrical contact with them They are in connection with 


two wires that lead from the foot of the table upward. One of 


these wires is connected to a notched metal ring that lies in the 


ring-shaped hollow on the table-top; the other connects with one 
end of an electro-magnet coil in the middle of the table-top 


The other end of this coil is in electrical contact with a flat metal 


ring that is fastened to the thin wooden cover of the table-top 


directly over the notched ring, without touching it. If the open 
hand be now placed on the thin wooden layer directly over the 
two rings, the electric circuit will be closed and the electro- 
to the thin 


when the circuit 


magnet will attract its armature, which is fastened 
layer. This makes a loud 1 is broken 


nere 


rap, an 


t is another rap. Of course the movement of the hand must 
not be perceptible. 
‘Each of lead upward thr 


the wires that 


h a lon 
Both of 


table is also connected wit wire that lead 


the leg 


Ss 


wey] 
VC 


lower end of these are so arran;: 





may be led underneath a carpet or rug and connected 


be now 


phonic transmitter in another room. If the transmitter 
spoken to, the table will serve as a telephonic receiver and repro 


duce the words, of course much to the mystification of the unin 


tiated.”"— 7ranslated for Tue LITERARY D1G1 
Cotton Wool in the Nostrils.—Says Dr. E. P 

Pactfic Medical Journal; “ Abundant experiment long ago dem- 

onstrated that cotton wool was capable of arresting ger 


4 1 


matter with which the air is filled. By placing within the nos 


trils, out of sight, a thin pledget of cotton, not sufficiently dense 
to interfere with free inspiration, the air I rified 


The 


which 





may be greatly 
cotton immediately becomes moistened during expiration, 
That, 


placed, it will arrest dust, particles of soot, etc., may 


materially to its efficiency as a filter thus 


adds 
be easily 
s walk 


found 


shown by introducing the pledgets, and then, after an hour’ 
through the streets, removing them, when they will be 
e 


blackened and soiled. Microscopical examination discloses quite 


a museum of germinal matter. Prominent among the displays 


are found various forms of catarrhal and bronchial yn that 
have been desiccated and pulverized by passing feet, thus libera 
ting the germs which, planted upon a congenial soil, will produce 
catarrh to order.” 


secretic 
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THE FIRST FULL-SIZED ELECTRIC 
LOCOMOTIVES. 


HE surety and speed with which electrical traction has come 

to the front has been one of the most interesting and won- 
derful facts of recent years. Electric street railways, which were 
at first sniffed at, have nearly driven others from the field and now 
The 


great trunk lines have hitherto held their own, and the steam 


aspire to connect large cities and to gridiron whole States. 


engineers have laughed at suggestions that electric locomotives 
The 
electric locomotive has done good service in mines, but up to 


can ever do heavy haulage satisfactorily and profitably. 


this time it has never attempted to compete with the heavy pas- 
senger and freight engines operated by steam. Now, however, 
the small end of the wedge has been drivenin. The Baltimore 
and Ohio Railway is now preparing to use electric traction for its 
heaviest.trains in its Belt Line tunnel at Baltimore, and the great 
We re- 


produce from 7he Electrical Review, January 2, a view of one 


electric locomotives are nearly ready to leave the shops. 


of these machines, and quote the following extracts from its de- 
scription : 


“Work has been progressing steadily lately at the works of the 
General Electric Company, both upon the generating plant and 
the locomotives, and the early part of this new year will probably 
see the huge locomotives handling the long trains with the ease 
for which they are designed. This experiment will be the first 
practical step in this country toward the subjection of the steam 


trunk railroad to electricity. The delay that has occurred in 





SIDE VIEW OF ONE TRUCK OF THE BALTIMORE 
LOCOMOTIVES. 


AND OHIO ELECTRIC 


the completion of the work has been of advantage in that it has 
allowed of the embodiment in this apparatus of all the recent im- 
provements in electric railway practice. 

“The trucks are of forged iron, each resting upon four driving 
wheels of cast steel, sixty-two inches in diameter. Flexibly sup- 
ported upon each of these trucks are twosix-pole gearless 
motors, one for each axle, transmitting their motion from the ar- 
matures to the wheels by means of an especially designed flexible 
coupling. The method of spring suspension has been carefully 
modified to allow of the immediate adjustment of the wheels to 
the irregularities of the tracks, and thus effect a diminution in 
the wear both to the motors and the track. 

“The cab, which will be spring-supported on the truck frame, 
will be of sheet-iron and wood, and will have windows on all 
sides, in order that the occupants may have an unobstructed view 
in all directions. Within the cab will be set up the series- 
parallel controller, by means of which the movements of the 
locomotive will be at the command of the driver, and the air 
pump, operated by a small electric motor, which will supply the 
air for the compressed air brakes and the whistle. ‘The locomo 
tive will be also equipped with bells, safety devices, etc., and 
will have a Janney automatic coupler at each end. 

“From the illustration of one truck it will be seen that the fin- 

ished locomotive will be an imposing piece of electrical machin- 
ery. It will weigh in its completed state ninety-five tons. 
The maximum speed will be fifty miles an hour. This will be 
reduced to thirty miles an hour when only half the draw-bar pull 
is exerted, and to fifteen miles an hour with full draw-bar pull. 
The average speed of the loaded train will be about thirty miles 
an hour. It can, of course, be run either forward or backward. 

“This locomotive is destined for heavy work and will be called 
upon to handle trains as heavy as those now handled by the 
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1895 
heaviest steam locomotives. A test of one of the tompleted 
trucks, as shown, representing one-half of the locomotive, was 
recently made upon the tracks at the Schenectady works of the 
construction company. In order to obtain the necessary 
New York Central heavy six-wheel engine was made use of and 


load a 
the electric locomotive truck coupled to it. The machines were 
then sent in opposite directions and tugged at the connecting 


coupling as ina tug of war. Theelectric locomotive had aslight 


advantage over thesteam engine in weight on the driving whee 

and pulled it up and down the track with apparent ease. For 
the same weight upon the drivers it was shown that the electric 
locomotive will start a greater load than the steam locomotive, 
the pull being constant throughout the entire revolution of the 
wheel, the difficulty of variation of pull with the angle crank as 
in the steam locomotive being eliminated. 
that not only were the motors sufficiently powerful, but 


The test also proved 
that the 
driving mechanism and armature couplings are amply strong to 
transmit the torque of the armature to the axle.” 


HAS THE DOG-STAR CHANGED ITS COLOR? 


LL readers of the classics must have been puzzled at the 


4 way in which the star Sirius is always mentioned as “ fiery, ” 


“feverish,” or “raging,” and supposed to preside over fevers and 


the like. The fact that the heliacal rising of the star, that is, its 


rising with the Sun, takes place in the hot season is generally be 


lieved to account for this. In an article on the subject in Popw 


lar Astronomy, January, T. J. J. See, of the University of Chi 


cago, advances the opinion that the belief of the ancients was 
based also on the red color of the star, which accordingly must 


have altered its hue, as it is now white. Says Mr. See 


“Modern observers since the time of Tycho have uniformly re- 
garded Sirius as a very white star, and we do not find among the 
Arabian astronomers from the Eighth to the Twelfth Century any 
record that the color was different in the era of Saracen splendor 
But on the other hand the testimony of the ancients seems very 
conclusive that the color of the star must have been red in the 


time of the Roman emperors.” 

The writer here cites a mass of material to support his views, 
quoting a great number of Greek and Latin authors. Homer, 
he says, compares Sirius to Diomede’s copper shield; Aratus, as 
translated by Cicero, speaks of it as “shining with a ruddy light ;” 
Horace calls it “the red dog,” and Seneca speaks of “‘the redness 
of the dog-star.” Red dogs were sacrificed to the star at certain 
Roman festivals. Ptolemy, too, distinctly classes Sirius as a red 
star and speaks of it as “the very brilliant star . called the 
dog, and fiery red.” An attempt has been made to discredit this 
quotation from Ptolemy as the error of a Iater scribe, but it is 
Mr. See concludes, 


now regarded as genuine. that 


“the red color of Sirius was universally known and recognized in 


therefore, 


antiquity.” He goes on as follows: 


“We must always remember that our inability to explain a fact 
is no argument against the fact itself. If we cannot understand 
so great a change in the short space of two thousand years, we 
need only to recall that everything is possible in the heavens, and 
our ignorance of the physical causes which operate in the stars is 
immense. If an explanation of the cause is not forthcoming, we 
must at present be content simply to establish the fact, and leave 
the explanation to future ages. 

“Therefore it seems in the highest degree probable that the 
ancient color of Sirius was in a large degree responsible for the 
evil forebodings and superstitious terrors which have always pre- 
vailed regarding the dog-star and dog-days. For of course the 
name dog-days has descended tous from the Romans through the 
astrology of the Middle Ages, and although it happens that the 
evils (great heat, droughts, fevers, etc.) naturally attending that 
season of the year would make it a dreaded season, this dread in 
modern times is only of the season, and not of the star, or ifa 


slight dread of the star still lingers, it is due solely to the influ- 


ence of astrology, which will always flourish while ignorance of 
natural phenomena continues to exist. 
“Of course no one in our time except an astrologer would ever 
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explain the heat of Summer by the influence of Sirius, and no 


even an astrologer could now say the star is red. If Sirius had 
been white in antiquity we might understand how the dog-days 


] 


I 
lreaded season, just as our sailors now dread certain 


would be a ¢ 
. f t} ‘ear whfch are fraugch jt} wiual icac } 
seasons of the year which are fraught with unusual disaster, but 


VUL 


we could not understand why this star should be held responsible 
for all the evil, 





especially since ite star would have a ‘salu- 


tary’ appearance like Venus and Jupiter 


“On the other hand, since Sirius was probably red, it was 
looked upon as an angry deity, and forebodings of its evil influ- 
ence would naturally arise and continue to flourish 


Experiments on Wind-Pressure. 
Kernot on 


Some Pro 


according to /udustries and 


that the 


experiments by 
fessor 


Tron, London, 


wind-pressure, 


December 14, have demonstrated total 


blocks isthe same whether they be placed 


| 
with one face normal to the wit This total pres- 


flat plate equal in area to one 


pressure on rectangular 
d or diagonally. 
sure is nine-tenths of that of a thin 


face in the case of a cube, and from seven to nine tenths in the 


case of other rectangular bodies, the latter figure being obtained 


for blocks more than three times as high as the width of the basse 


Vertical walls in a building have a marked effect in reducing the 


oo 
pressure on the roof, and thus witha roof of 60 degrees pitch the 


reduction is forty per cent with 45 degrees the reduction is 


the wall is extended to form a parapet 


eighty per cent. When 
the sheltering effect causes a still further reduction in pressure 


and with a low pitch, instead of a pressure, a vacuum is created 


due to the sucking or aspiratory action of the air stream upon the 


stagnant body of air immediately behind the shelter. Similar 


effects have been found with girders and lattice-work, and these 


results are of considerable practical importance. 


A New Illuminant.—A curious by-product in the manufacture 


of aluminum and the reduction of refractory ores has been found, 


according to /udustries and [ron, London, December 7. This 
is carbid of calcium, from which acetylene is readily obtained. 


That acetylene has ahigh candle-power when used as an illumi 
nating agent has long been known, but the difficulty has always 
been to obtain it cheaply enough to enable such a use to be made 
of it. 


Apparently it gives about the same illuminating value as 


the gas obtained by cracking oils, a product now used largely 


for gas enrichment purposes. It is significant that this latest 
addition to the gas engineer’s resources should have its origin in 
Should it ulfil all the 
those who have the process experi 
mentally, we may some day meet the anomaly of an electric gen 
This 
ue of acetylene be sufficiently great 


a strictly electrical process. be found to 


hopes cherished by tested 
erating plant being worked to make illuminating gas. 
could easily happen if the val 
to render its production in large quantities in this way advisable. 
To its use as an illuminant the objections urged against all com- 
bustion-illuminants apply. 


Structure of Gold Nuggets.—The structure of gold nuggets 
is the subject of a paper recently contributed to the New South 
Wales Royal Society by Professor Liversidge. Gold nuggets on 
being cut through, or sliced and polished, and then etched by 
chlorine water, were found to exhibit a well-marked crystalline 
structure closely resembling the figures shown by most metallic 
On heating the nugg 


> 
i 


~ 


meteorites. *ts in a Bunsen burner, blebs 


or blisters form, on both the polished and unpolished surfaces ; 


and on still more strongly heating, these, in some cases, burst 
with sharp reports, and pieces of gold are projected with consid- 


erable violence. As no explosions have been observed on dis- 


solving or eating away the crusts of these blisters by chlorine 


water, it would appear that the blebs are probably due to the 


vaporization of some liquid or solid substance. As soon as a 


fresh supply of nuggets is obtained, experiments will be proceeded 
with to ascertain definitely whether gold nuggets contain oc- 
} 


cluded gases, or liquids, or solids which are vaporizable. In 
slicing some nuggets, scattered granules of quartz were met with 
inside, although quite invisible outside, and at first it was thought 


that the explosions might be due to the quartz; but the gas, in 
I 


some cases, continued to issue from the 


yurst bleb—where the 
aperture formed was small—and forced the Bunsen flame out into 


lateral jets, just as if urged by 


a blowpipe. 
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The Formation of Opals.—G. Cesaro (Berlin Chemical Society) 
had put away, some twelve years since, a bottle 
’ ’ 


containing hy- 


drofluorsilicie acid, and on finding it recently, he noted that the 


glass above the liquid had been strongly attacked. In one of the 


deeper erosions he noted a white mass, 


in general 





closely the gem opal It was transparent or trans] 


resembling 





cent on the borders, of laminated structure, beautifully iridescent 
and in optical reaction amorphous. Analysis showed it 


the formula 3SiO, + K,O, which is that ef the Hungarian opal. 


Influence of Temperature on Perspiration. 


made by Dr. 


Experiments on 


cats, Levy-Dorn, and described by him before the 
Vature, 
show that when the sweat-glands were kept at 
30° C 
the animal’s body was cooled down to 6° C. the 


‘he assertion of 


London, 
the 
) although 


Berlin Physiological Society, as reported in 
December 20, 
temperature most favorable to secretion (1g° to 
secretion still 
took place. 1] Professor Grutzner that heat does 
not act on motor nerves was disproved by the fact that its action 
on the sciatic nerve leads to a copious secretion of sweat on the 


cat's paws. 


A Miniature Sky on a Soap-Film. — Professor Quincke, of 
Heidelt 


December, 


verg University, callsattention in Wzedemann's Annalen, 
to remarkable resemblances between figures produced 
on oily films by the operation of water and the grouping of stars 
and nebulez in the heavens. The great masses of the fixed stars 
in infinite space and the infinitely near molecules in the soap-films 
act on each other according to the same laws, and produce like 


results. In fact the one is great and the other little, not abso- 


lutely, but only relatively to our own size and powers 


SCIENCE NOTES. 


Technique offers the following prizes to persons of 





y nationality: $2,000 for a markedly better incandescent gas-lamp, to be 


sent in before April 1, 1805, the Council to decide whether the time may not be 


in various prizes for essays on any subjects 


» May 1, 1896; $1,60 
> lustry, particularly on mechanical handling of coal, 


water, gas, or 


affecting the gas 


coke, etc., on fevivication, or on the substituting of the 


ilrocarbons for cannel; $400 to be divided among those who have made 
in apparatus for making or using gas. The papers 


st be in French and unpublished; they must be signed by a motto, wit! 





name in an accompanying envelope, and a declaration in- 
paper is unpublished, and that the 


All competing 


author will not publish 


otherwise for a vear y essays must be sent to the 


Society, 


65 Rue Provence, Paris, by the end of April next 


IT may be a misnomer to apply the name material which 
possesses few of the qualities of ordinary glass except its transparency. A 
il termed “ flex made, which is hard, 


flexible, and transparent, while capable of resisting the action of acids and 


“class” toa 


ble glass can, however, be 


materi: 
alkalies. Itis the residuum left after dissolving four or eight parts of gun- 
cotton in one part of ether or alcohol, and adding to the solution two to 
four parts ¢ 


dried 


from this process giving the material we have mentioned 


Canada balsam; this mixture is spread on a glass plate and 


in a current of air at a temperature of soo® C., the product resulting 


AN inventor has constructed a speed-recorder in which a liquid, parti 


4 
is employed to denote the speed. The centrifugal 


when the tube is revolved, causes the surface of the liquid tochange 








ig a glass tube, 
force, 
from its level position when at rest, rising on the sides of the tube and be- 
ing depressed in the center. For each velocity there will be one state of 
equilibrium, and by graduating the tube empirically the speed can be read 
, is claimed to be quite accurate 


rhe device and sensitive to rapid changes 


of velocity It has been used on centrifugal machines, and is to be tried on 


ocomotives 


ARTICLES of nickel or nickel-plate may be cleaned by laying them for a 
few seconds in a mixture of one part sulfuric acid and fifty parts alcohol, 


washing with water, rinsing with alcohol, and rubbing dry with a linen 
process cleans perfes tlv, 


usual 


rag This and should be especially useful on 


plated articles, on which the cleaning very destruc- 
it to flake off The ye 


icles are restored to pristine brightness by 


materials act 
lating and causing 
-d art 
id solution for a quarter ofa minute. F 








llow- 


ive seconds 


aced on the market an electric fire- 
basket filled with fire-clay balls 
The illusion afforded by 


aan 


iat of a glowing coal-fire in an open grate The heat 


A FIRM in London, England, have pl 


radiator, consisting of a wrought-iron 


7 


which partly hide a colored incandescent 





lamp 





this arrangement ist 


given out does not come, however, from the lampor the fire-clay, but from 
resistances concealed in the sides and back of the grates 


THE common experience of decay in teeth, from eating too much candy, 


is explained by a professor of physiology, on the ground that sugar pre- 
vents the proper assimilation of the lime salts, and thus interferes with the 


nutrition of the teeth and other bony tissues 
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THE RELIGIOUS WORLD. 


“A TRAP FOR CLERGY MEN.” 


T is Benjamin Kidd’s book on “Social Evolution” that is thus 

denominated. According to Rev. W. D. P. Bliss, it is ‘‘one 
of the most dangerous productions of recent years,” and as a trap 
Rev. Mr. Bliss 
is an Episcopal clergyman and the editor of a Christian Socialist 
paper of Boston, 7de Dawn. 
nal for December : 


is one of the most succesgful ever baited and set. 
Here are his remarks in that jour- 


“The few who thus far have censured the book have been in 
the main Socialists, disgruntled because the book does not advo- 
cate full Socialism. To us the book on this point does not seem 
weighty one way or the other. It is in its religious bearing that 
it seems to us a most powerful and effective mind-trap. 

“It has certainly caught men, especially clergymen, of all 
schools of thought. Broad churchmen have called it an ‘epoch- 
making book ;’ high churchmen have lauded it even above their 
ecclesiastical views; a writer in a church paper that aims to be 
neither high nor low, and succeeds mainly in being so lukewarm 
that most earnest minds spew it out of their mouths, has for once 
been extreme, and kicks the beam of extravagant fulsomeness, 
by comparing Mr. Kidd with Kepler and with Newton, and his 
work with the discovery of the law of gravitation. The book 
has surely ‘caught’ clergymen. 

“Why! What is it in the book that so attracts the clerical 
mind? What is the cheese that baits this ecclesiastical trap? It 
consists in two things. First, the book written from the stand- 
point of the advanced position of the Weissman School of Evolu- 
tion appears to be ‘mightily’ scientific, and yet, from this stand- 
point, to laud religion and Christianity, declaring that Science 
has hitherto been utterly unscientific and wrong in her treatment 
of Christianity; that Christianity to-day stands stronger than 
ever in the world, and showing on the very principles of science 
no sign of abatement, but, on the other hand, giving promise of 
remaining to the end. Is it any wonder that such a book tempts 
the clerical palate and makes a smile expand from ear to ear? 
What can be better—the very latest science giving the strongest 
possible support to Christianity? The fear which it seems has 
been latent in the clerical mind that, after all, Science, with a big 
S, might overthrow his faith, causes him to greet this book with 
astonished exultation. He is delighted; but he rubs his eyes; 
has he seen aright? Yes, the book certainly says so; the cheese 
is most certainly there. Moreover, it is beautifully toasted. 

“But now, alas, for the hidden barb. What is under the 
cheese? The book teaches (pages 19 and 20) that, till now, 
Science has been engaged in a personal quarrel with religions 
(note the plural), and that hitherto her only concern with these 
religions has been to declare ‘that they are without any founda- 
tion in reason.’ Now listen: ‘To any one,’ says Mr. Kidd, 
‘who has caught the spirit of Darwinian science [how magnifi- 
cent!], it is evident that ¢Azs zs not the question atall. The 
question of real importance is,’ Mr. Kidd tells us, ‘whether re- 
ligious systems have a function to perform in the evolution of 
society.” Does not the hook begin tocut? It does not matter 
whether religion be founded in reason or not; that is a matter of 
indifference; in fact, it does not matter much which religion you 
follow; the question’ of real importance is whether religions are 
useful things in society. Truth is a little trifle about which 
Science has in the past, until Mr. Kidd came, mistakenly con- 
cerned herself; but this is idle; the real thing is to decide what 
is useful in life. Christianity may be a mistake; it may be 
utterly unreasonable; no matter; we high priests of Weissman’s 
latest theory of evolution pronounce Christianity useful; there- 
fore, go ahead, ye Christian priests, worship your God, your 
Christ, your Church; about their truth, never mind. True or 
false, they have done good and may be expected to remain, to the 
end, a characteristic feature of our social evolution (p. 21). Here 
it is: Evolution is the main thing. God and Christianity are 
incidentals; true or untrue; what of it? They are useful as 
characteristic social factors, such as slavery, for example, was. 

“Is this not the real position of this book? We challenge any 
man to prove that it is not. Do churchmen swallow it then? 
Do broad churchmen believe that it makes no difference whether 
Christianity be founded in reason or not? Do high churchmen 
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believe that it makes little difference which religion, true or false, 
you follow, provided the religion be useful. 
cheer when Chistianity is called a useful ‘characteristic feature of 
our evolution’? 
otherwise good book; they underlie Mr. Kidd’s whole posit 
they are embedded in the very center of the cheese. 
eat his cheese without swallowing his hook. 
the book a trap. 
be true or not. 

Such words are sacrilege and blasphemy and impiety. 
subverts the whole Christian position. 
King of Man or he is nothing 


no compromise. 
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Do priests of God 





Nor are these words a passing defect in an 
t10n ; 
You cannot 
This is why we call 
It does make a difference whether Christianity 
Jesus Christ is not a characteristic social factor 
The bo K 
Jesus Christ is either the 
1d worse than nothing, and there 





o 
To make Christianity a useful social factor and 





only that, is to dethrone Christ, and betray Christianity.” 


Mr. Bliss then proceeds to criticize Mr 
gard to Socialism, 


sumption attributed to Mr. Kidd's | 


tion is * 


Bliss, 


RELIGION 


Y been : lan: 
much of the poetry of Lon 


a strict sense, yet which doubtless had the effect of identifying 
him with the religious world of his day. 
in which he sent forth poems to readers that welcomed his every 


word, by far 


Rev. W. 


paper on “T 


Kidd's position in re 


the chief point of his cri 


ticism being the as- 


lp +} } law 7 mI? + 
DOOK, that the law of compe 


the immutable law of progress.” ‘It is a law,” says M1 


“but it is not 7Ze law.” 


IN LONGFELLOW’S POETRY. 


a tone and an atmosphere of sacredness about 
gfellow which is not religion, in 
ff 
During the fifty years 


y 


the larger part of his audience were church-peop| 


Savage contributes to 7he Arena (January) a 


Religion of Longfellow,” from which we extract 


some interesting parts, as follows: 


“His early years of authorship were passed amid the eager 


bates of the great revolt of the New England mind against Cal 


vinism, but he took no part 


He was the 


familiar frie: 


in the strife of tongt 


les and pens 


d of Channing and Emerson and the 


rest, but the limpid stream of his poesy is nowhere disturbed by 


the winds of doctrine that blew about him. 
is said about religion, the reader of his lines soon feels 


has entered upon holy ground. The world throug 


While nothin 
that 
gh which we 





walk with him is fresh from the hand of God. 


“Tust how o 


ir poet works such results it is hard to say. , 


While we are under the spell of his spirit it does not occur to us 


that there is any other way of looking upon the world and human 


life. 


We seem to be simply more keenly and sanely observant 


than at other times, and to be seeing realities which we had over- 


looked. 


It is as if our guide were an unfallen son of God to whom 
the inner meanings of things are plain, 


who tells us things 


sweeter and higher than he puts into words, and who lets us look 


for the time with his eyes upon the secret that consecrates the 


universe. 


of those who were the familiar friends of Longfellow 


L 


So far as one can gather from the words and writings 


, there must 


have been about him some such inexpressible charm as I have 


indicated. 


home and hand were ever open, who took with infinite 
the demands made upot 


A most gracious, kindly, 


and hospitable man, whose 
patiel ce 


his time or his purse, there was, it is 


said, an inner silence as of a life apart. We know from his 


Journal that through all his years he was meditating the theme of 


his ‘Christus,’ 


1 


and that the words he puts into the mouth of his 


Saint John reveal a motive that dominated his own spirit 


‘And Him evermore I behold 


Walking in Galilee, 


Through the cornfield’s waviny «@ 


In hamlet and wood and in we 
By the shores of the Beautiful Sea. 
{ 
* He toucheth the sightless eves; } 


Before Him the demons flee; 
To the dead He saveth: Arise! 


To the living: Follow me! 


And titat voice still soundeth on 


From the centuries that are gone, 
To the centuries that shall be! 


“T have said that there is in the writings of Longfellow very 


little of formal utterance on the subject of religion. 


I have also 


said that this reticence was far from indicating an absence of re 


ligious thinking and feeling. 


He was a Unitarian by training 


and by conviction, and though he had ‘no religion to speak of,’ 








Vol. X., No. 12] 


he had a very definite and noble religion to live by. He believe d 
that this is God's world, and that the best religion is a pure and 
faithful life. The first statement of his practical creed was set 
forth in his youthful ‘Psalm of Life,’ the lines of which are house- 


4 +3 } ; ‘ 1 1 1 } 
hola words in both hemispheres Later this creed took form 








Mr. Longfellow stood that fe here and | bevond are 
10ot two mut one, and that at care of the present IS Safety 
tor the future 

W hens e « sariver 
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ws death the drama of ‘ Michael Angelo’ 





was found in His Journal shows that he wrote into 
this work much of his latest meditations upon life and its relations 
to the unseen. It is, in a sort, his onfession, and it shows 
us that the more than thirty years that had passed since he gave 
to the world LNe Pe | et f his ° Les Nacvion had only eniargeda 
his faith in the soul's larger destiny. 

‘And the faith in which Longfellow lived did not fail him 
when the hand that had served his fellow men so long came to 
the last lines of his sweet and noble message. ‘The final stanza 
of the ‘ Bells of San Blas’ was written nine days before the poet s 
death—and he wrote no mort Che bells of the old convent were 
ringing out a call to the past, when kings wrought their will with 
the peoples whose bowed shoulders upheld the oppressions unde 


which they groaned,and when the priest was lord of human souls. 


And the soul of the seer, before whom the gates of the hereafte1 
were unclosing, made answer in the out-raying light 
O Be f San I 
\ € ick P 
| Pp S >voO Dp 
1e shadows 
Che world r Ss t 


MR. MOODY AS A BEGGAR. 
f EFERRING to tl 


1 . 
| 


ife—results which have definite visible outcome, 


ible results of Mr. Moody’s evan- 


1¢ an 





gelical 


which are «¢ apable ot st 


atistical expression, which can be seen in 
ld to-day—Prof. Henry Drummond, who 


different parts of the wo! } 
contributes a second article to J/cClure’s Magazine, January, 


on the famous preacher, says that “it would tax a diligent his 


torian to tabulate them,” and then he goes on to speak of the 


wide range of Mr. Moody’s labor, as follows 

“The sympathies and activities of men like D. L. Moody are 
supposed by many to be wasted on the empty air. It will sur- 
prise them to be told that he is probably responsible for more 
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9 + 4 
actual stone and lime 


; scarcely a great city in England where he has not left behind 
him some visible memorial. 
and Ireland, now nearly twenty years ago, is marked to-day by 


yuairetl Pe nett 


I 


lalls, cl tutes, and other buildings which owe theit 


existence directly to his nfluence Inthe cap tal of each of these 
countries—in London, Edinburgh, and Dublin—great buildings 


~ it, : — ss 


stand to-day which, but for him, had had no existence. In the 








city where en, at least three portant inst 
tutions, € 1 work and of a multitude of 
workers y owes to hin Young Men 
Christian ie land have been housed, and in 
many cases mptuously housed, not only largely by his t 
tive, but by his personal actions in raising funds. Mr. Moody is 
the most maenificent bevear Gr Britain 1} wer kno HH 
the most ma incent beggar Great britain Nas ever known. ‘ 
will talk over a millionairein less time than it takes other men to 
apologize for truding upon his time His gift for extracting 
money a oun to ot Ss The irda, he sor the miserly 
positively melt before him But his power to deal with refrac 
+nrer n ; + ¢+hea + I 9 7 Pe +h +} 
LOTY ONeS S not the best of! ss re es CeSS 1S th ¢ 
already liberal, with those who give, or think they give, han 
somely alrea: [These he somehow convinces tha leir giving 
are nothing at al and there are 1 titudes of 1 men in the 


and for eir ch hes and cities, the day of large subscriptions 
The proces ) \ 1 he I 5, Of course, asecret tone halt 
of it probably depe on two things In the first place, his 
appeals are wholly for others; for places—I am speaking of Eng 
land—in which he would never set foot agai for causes in 
which he had no personal sta In the second place, he always 


knew the right moment to strike 


FATHER IVAN’S MAGICAL TOUCH. 


aa curiosity has been aroused by the accounts given of 
* Father Ivan of Cronstadt, tl riest who attended Czar 





an rol ret pl est l a il 
Alexander II]. in his last illness. This divine is said to possess 
upernatural power; he is known as a faith-cure ecclesiastic, and 
the common people regard him with superstitious awe Many 
tales are told of sufferers who had been given up by the doctors 
and who yet mysteriously, if not miraculously, recovered unde1 
his prayers Che .Vew iVelt, Berlin, speaks of priest as 


“Father Ivan Sergeieff is not at all a mystic, as some people 


are inclined tosuppose. He isa simple-hearted, deeply-religious 
man, whose miraculous powers are limited to an indescribably 
, 


gentle manner, combined with much experience in the treatment 


of the sick, which enables him to calm and soothe patients. He 
makes no difference whatever between rich and poor: every suf 
ferer who may call upon him isa brother to him; he takes even 
the beggar’s hands between his own, listens to his complaints, 
and speaks to him in a simple, almost motherly manner. Father 
Ivan is a great traveler; letters from all parts of the Czar’s Em- 
pire reach him, beseeching him to come to some unfortunate suf- 
ferer; ant if possible, he ever fr ises to ce y with such a 
equest 

“Father Ivan is generally well remunerated for his services 


ind he would have been a wealthy man, were it not for the fact 
hat he gives away every ruble paid to him. Charity organiza 
ons are richly endowed by him, and the beggars reap a rich 
harvest wherever he goes An incident which aptly illustrates 
‘egard for money happened in Moscow. ‘The 
wife of a rich merchant, whom the priest had attended « 
ness, handed him a bundle of bank-notes, which 


Father Ivan gave at once to a poor w who had just come to 





mplore his aid. ‘What are you ?’ cried the merchant's 
wite agh ist; ‘that bundle of notes contained a thousand rubles!’ 
he priest smiled. ‘Did you not give this money away?’ he 





asked, in such a voice and with such a look that the rich woman 
hastily withdrew. Father Ivan’s liberality nevertheless goes so 
far that his wife has been compelled to apply to the Synod for 
aid. She has asked that his 





pend as pastor of a Cronstadt 
parish be paid to her rather than to him, to save her children 
from starvation !” 
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ATTEMPTED REFORMATION OF BUDDHISM. 
HE Buddhistic reformer is abroad in India and in China, 
and the Buddhistic missionary is pushing out with a new 


It has 
even been asserted that the Theosophical Society is under the 


spirit of aggression even into English-speaking lands. 


control of Sinnaugala, high priest of Sripada and Galle, in 
Ceylon. Another society, acting, it is said, under the auspices 
of Colonel Olcott, and called the Mahabodhi Society, has been es- 
tablished by Singalese in Calcutta for the purpose of restoring 
Indian Buddhism to its pristine glory. This society seems to 
have had an emissary at work in China soliciting assistance in 
the work of restoration. His efforts and his disappointing re- 
ception there are narrated by Mr. O. Franke in the latest number 
of Zoung Pao, in an article on “A New Buddhistic Propaganda.” 
Young Pao isan “archive for the study of the East, especially 
China, Japan, and Korea, edited by the Sinologists, Gustave 
Schlegel and Henri Cordier,” and now published at Leyden. Mr. 
QO. Franke writes as follows: 


“In the last week of 1893 an event took place in Shanghai which 
is of the greatest interest, and perhaps of historic importance. 
It was an attempt to reunite Chinese Buddhism with that of 
India. 

“The movement originated with the Mahabodhi Society which 
Singalese Buddhists established a few years ago in Calcutta. 
The object of that society is to revive Buddhism in India and 
restore it to its former influence. This society is a result of 
Colonel Olcott’s endeavors in the direction of a Buddhistic refor- 
mation. 

“The General Secretary of the Society, who bears the old and 
famous name of Dharmapala, attended the Parliament of Relig- 
ions in Chicago and on his return visited the Buddhists in Japan 
and Shanghai. I can give the object of his mission in his own 
words. 

“From my experience in Chinese Buddhistic monasteries I 
knew that Dharmapala’s endeavors would not meet with success. 
Nevertheless I agreed to become his interpreter to the Chinese. 
At the very outset poor Dharmapala was disappointed. In the 
company of the English missionary Timothy Richard, an author- 
ity on Chinese Buddhism, and Dr. Edkins, the well-known Sino- 
logist, we arrived at the monastery Hung-hua-ssi, and expected 
‘a great reception,’ for our proposed visit had been duly an- 
nounced. But when we came we found no preparations what- 
ever for ‘a great reception.’ Byand by monks, priests, servants, 
and peasants gathered around us from simple curiosity. Dhar- 
mapala ordered a three-feet-high statue of Buddha, said to be 
eighteen hundred years old, unpacked and exhibited for rever- 
ence and adoration. But the statue did not create the least ex 
citement; neither reverence nor adoration was shown; the situ- 
ation was ‘profane’ to the uttermost. When the priests from 
Tien-tai-Shan and O-mei-Shan had arrived, Mr. Dharmapala 
caused the following address, which I translated into Chinese, to 
be read.” 


Here follows the address, which sets forth that the Chinese, 
who owe their Buddhism to India, ought to come to the rescue 
and restore it in its native land, where it now no more exists. 
The address recites that in January, 1891, Dharmapala witnessed 
the painful spectacle of an out-caste (Chandala) woman sweeping 
the sacred ground under the sacred Bodhi Tree, the very spot 
where the Tathagata (Buddha) sat, “with her own dirty broom.” 
“No greater desecration of this sacred place,” says the address, 
“could be made than to see it under the guardianship of a class 
No Brahman 
When 
there were Buddhist kings in India, the place was guarded with 


of people known in India as the ‘vilest of the vile.’ 
would allow a Chandala to come near his sacred person. 


great veneration, kings, queens, princes, and nobles all taking 
part in the great celebrations. The brooms that were used to 
sweep the sacred ground were made of royal hair.” Dharmapala 
told his listeners that all Buddhist countries, viz, Japan, Siam, 
Burma, Tibet, Ceylon, Chittagon, and Arakan, had joined in the 
work he proposed; and now, he said, ‘I make this appeal to the 


Buddhists of China, whose illustrious predecessors, the great Fa- 
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Hien, Hiouen-Tsang, and I-tsing, have shed a luster by the 
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heroic devotion to Buddha and by their pilgrimages to the sacred 
land—the land of the Buddhas.” 

The Chinese monks, Mr. Franke proceeds to relate, promised 
to distribute the address throughout the land in all monasteries 
Dharmapala presented the monks with a leaf from the Bodhi tree 
at Buddhagaya and some sacred sand, which gifts the monks 
received with thanks. 

Dharmapala next exhibited some sacred relics, consisting in the 
main of two bones, one of which was said to be from the body of 
Buddha. 


erence or devotion, caused almost a fight among the monks and 


The exhibition, so far from eliciting any signs of rev 
peasants. They pushed each other, they cried, they laughed and 
gesticulated, all striving to get nearest to the relics. The article 
continues : 


“Next day two of the priests from Hung-hua-ssi came to 
Dharmapala to be delivered from the promise they had made the 
day before to distribute the address throughout China. 
would carry verbal information, but no written address 
The reason proved to be that in China any foreign or secret soci 
ety—such they considered the Mahabodhi Society—of late has 
been universally suspected. 
and this one among the rest. 


They 


All secret societies are treasonable, 
The Government interposes, seizes 
the leaders, and banishes or exterminates them. 

“The priests from Hung-hua-ssi were anxious to know in what 
relation the Indian government stood to the Mahabodhi Society. 
This clearly revealed the nature of their suspicions. 

‘*Dharmapala’s mission failed for this reason. 

For 
three hundred years no ‘priest from the West’ has come as agita- 
tor to the Middle Kingdom, and for nearly nine hundred years no 
priest has advocated ‘Southern’ Buddhism. 


ser 


“Historically, Dharmapala’s visit is of greatest interest. 


The failure of this mission was nothing unexpected to me, 


for I consider Chinese Buddhism ‘played out.’ It exists ‘me 
chanically,’ but has no vitality."— 7ranslated for THE LITERARY 
DIGEsT. 


PERSONALITY OF CARDINAL GIBBONS. 


“HE American public, perhaps more than any other, is used 
to having its men of note unveiled to general gaze in all 

the details of their private life and personal character. ‘The prel- 
ates of the Roman Catholic Church are probably more hedged 
about from mere curious inspection than men of equal official 
power in any other department of life; which very fact, human 
nature being what it is, has stimulated public interest in revela 
tions pertaining to their personality. Donahoe’s Magazine, 
January, contains an article by John Talbot Smith on Cardinal 
Gibbons which is of interest for this reason. The article is of 
course very appreciative (the magazine is Roman Catholic), but 
not fulsome. It contains facts reasonably well known concern- 


ing the Cardinal’s career, and presents also a pen-picture of him, 
which we give herewith: 


“What he is at this moment to Church and country is the happy 
result of fifty years of study, training, observation, and experi- 
ence on American soil. To know precisely the elements that 
make up his personality and explain it, one has only to read his 
own account of missionary life in Virginia and the Carolinas. 
He traveled through these States as priest and bishop, carrying 
his own gripsack, progressing in any fashion that the law allowed, 
living among the people, accepting hospitality from pagan, Prot- 
estant, infidel, and Catholic, preaching wherever he might in 
halls, churches of any creed, schools, shanties, and private dwell- 
ings, with as little money as an apostle, without the health or 
ruggedness of constitution so necessary to a missionary, learning 
the thoughts of the common people, getting close to their hearts, 
and securing all that love which makes him to-day the truest 


representative of the American people. Among our eminent citi- 


zens, in any grade of life, I do not know of one whose early training 
can in any way compare with his, not merely in its novelty, but 
in its thoroughness and results, for the glory of the cardinalate in 
him has its roots in the missions of the Carolinas; 


nor would 
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that glory signify half so much were it not worn by one who had 
s people before the purple was con- 


The ideas which have directed his public life 


earned the right to lead hi 
ferred upon him. 
received in great part their development during this stage of his 
career. Whatever theories he brought away with him from the 
seminary received their modification from a study of the circum- 
they His 


} 


1uestions that have stirred 


stances in which would finally have to be applied. 
method in dealing with all the great 
the Church in these times prove how well he learned the lessons 
of the mission. 

“His Eminence is now past sixty, and his personal appearance 
His body 


face is pale and drawn, but lighted up with large and expressive 


indicates a delicate constitution. has little flesh, his 


eyes. Evidently his physical strength has no reserve fund uj 
which to draw in 


husband it 


I 
times of need, and he has been compelled to 


all his life in order to answer the demands of his 


is therefore equable, his manners 
As 


the leading or ranking prelate of the land, the Roman authorities 


position. His natural temper 


are quiet to the last degree, his life is one of exact routine. 


in the Church in Amer- 


hold him responsible 


look to him for the maintenance of order 


ica, and, toa certain degree, for the con- 


tinuance of harmonious relations among the different interests. 
It is he whom they call upon for explanations in time of trouble, 
‘Time does not hang heavily 

In fact, 
with 


anxiety, since it is not pleasant to hold direct responsibility with 


and for reasons in making advance. 


on his hands, nor is anxiety a stranger in his house 


he might easily have a more extensive jurisdiction less 


out direct control over the circumstance: He is aclever speaker, 


possessing a voice of peculiar strength in its penetrating power, 


and can be listened to with interest; he deals little in sentiment, 


and has no power to express deep emotion, presenting his opin- 


ions to his hearers upon their merits rather than upon his own. 
His knowledge and skill in the Latin language are considered 
or position, 


superior. But above all accomplishments of mind 


students of his career place his tact in dealing with men, his 
dexterity in steering clear of the rocks that lie in wait for reputa 
tion. Comparing his success and his years with his frail form 


and retiring manners, men wonder that 
and enduring fame.” 


he has achieved so great 


A MIRACLE PLAY BY MEXICAN RANCHEROS. 


A 


1abitants of the Mexican ranches of the Lower Rio Grande, Texas. 


SPECTACLE ludicrous or impressive, according to one’s 
point of view, is the annual miracle play produced by in 
A description of it appears in Mr. John G. Bourke’s “ Journal ot 
American Folk-Lore,” from which 7he Christian Register, Bos- 
ton, makes some extracts, a part of which we here quote: 

“As the holy season of Advent approaches, one cannot fail to 
the the 


Lower Rio Grande a degree of bustle and unwonted activity, 


notice among inhabitants of the ranches and towns of 


particularly about the hour of sunset, which indicates that the 
normal placidity or apathy of life has been seriously disturbed, 


and that some grand fxzscczon, more important than wedding, 
funeral, christening, baile, or even marromas (tight-rope walk- 


ers) or Zefzves (puppet-show), is in process of incubation. 
“Inquiry will elicit the reply, ‘Pues, son los pastores, no mas! 

(Why, it’ 

ent investigation will be rewarded with the information that the 


Pastores are having an essayo, or 


s nothing but the Shepherds!’) while a more persist- 


of their dramatic 
the Saviour in Beth- 


' rehearsal, 
representation of the Vaczmzento, or birth of 
lehem. 


It goes without saying, of course, that this play is Roman 


a transplantation from 


Catholic in origin, and, beyond question, 
beyond sea. 

“The Zocus of the play is supposed to be Palestine; and the 
dramatts persone include, besides the Holy Mother and Babe— 
than 

the 
s stand,—a Chorus of Shepherds and Shepherdesses, a Head 
Michael 


Imps, and an aged -rmznanto, or Hermit, 


whose presence, however, in our days is suggested rather 


ro 
SS 


revealed, as a manger is generally erected, before which 


actor 
Shepherd, the Archangel, Lucifer and several of his 
whose life has been 
with 


hoary of beard, admonishes and advises the ignorant herders 


passed in devout contemplation, and who now, ben 
and 


who resort to him for spiritual consolation. 


age 


“There are several rather ludicrous incongruities which may be 
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rec ognized t 


without giving offense to the pious fervor of the actors 

and actresses, who become intensely wrought up in their parts as 
The Hermit attached to his 

rosary made of wooden spools, and bears in his right hand a large 


the plot unfolds. carries, waist, a 


crucifix, although the Saviour has not yet been born, and his 


Passion is all yet to be undergone. In every case that I saw or 
heard of the rosary was made of these large wooden spools 

“Whenever it could be conveniently done, Lucifer was dressed 
in the uniform of a cavalry officer. 

“ For 
superintendence of the 
igent cobbler), and listen attentively and patiently while he 
1 


weeks beforehand the actors selected meet under the 


Head Shepherd (in the present case an 


reads, line by line and word by word, the part of each. Very few 
can read or write. The dependence for success, there- 


fore, is almost wholly upon eye, ear, and and the re 


memory 
hearsals are repeated again and again, 


until every man, woman, 
and child can recite the lines almost mechanically. 

“The Shepherds and Shepherdesses are in gala dress, and pro- 
vided with elaborately decorated crooks. The Archangel Michael 
is distinguishable by his wings and remorseless sword, as well as 
by the rancor with which he at all times assails his old adversary, 
the Son of the Morning. 


oar 


he first rehearsal which I witnessed lasted over three hours, 


and all the others nearly the same time; yet both actors and 
audience maintained a stolid and dogged attention beyond all 
praise 
“The music is inferior, and the singing execrable, because the 
voices of the women and men of the Lower Rio Grande are gen- 
erally too attenuated and stridulous to be pleasing. Neverthe- 
less, there are occasional snatches of harmony which dwell agree- 
ably in memory. 
*the manner of the Christmas carols of Old England, the 
Pastores will gladly go from house to house of the more wealthy, 
enacting their parts with all due fervor, and expecting in return 


] 


a largess of hospitality and a small pittance in money. 





“The church of late years has set its face against the appear- 


ance of the Pastores within the walls of sacred edifices; but they 


are looked upon as innocent and harmless, and free scope given 
them within their present circumscribed limits.” 


RELIGIOUS NOTES. 


‘REV. F. B. MEYER, who succeeded Rev. Newman Hall in London, is 


alking to more people than any other minister of the day. At least this is 
the opinion « is booksellers. ‘We are selling more of his books,’ said his 
( cago blisher than of any other religious writer It is astonishing 


His sermons, tracts, works of all kinds, go. 


here is for them 
worker and prolific writer I 


traveled with 
him, } m him in his own office, and he is 
always writing On the way out to dinner he the 


im writing ina London omnibus. 


nave 





house and have seen 


wrote in street car; he 


wrote in the parlor, and I have even seen h 

















I wish sometimes t he would not write so much, for we hardly get one 
ok announced 1 he is after us with another.’’ The Advance, 
C/ ago 

‘**A FUNNY man is that Satolli! The saloon-keepers, brewers, and distill- 

ers, the whole rumocracy of New York is good enough for his Church, but 

e 1] and beneficent order, ‘ The Sons of Temperance,’ is not. But 

ie ‘Sons’ will goon doing their good work, and let Satolli whistle to the 

winds. He does not understand America or the Americans; nor does his 
master—the Pope.’’—7he Christian Inquirer, Ne York 

THERE are in Spain representatives of fourteen Protestant churches and 
societies, and they report twenty foreign male and twenty-nine foreign 
female missionaries, forty-one Spanish pastors, thirty-seven evangelists, 

commu s. The American Board and the Baptist Missionary 
I yn are the on American societies at work rhe others are from Eng 
land, Sco 1, Germany, Sweden, and Holland. 

EVERY one of the 1, convicts in the Kentucky penitentiary at Frankfort 
received a letter from the Christian Endeavor Society of Louisville on 
Christmas Day hese letters were of areligious nature, and no two were 
worded alike Many of the prisoners have signified their intention of an 
swering the ietters 

‘AN exchange says of a successful pre er, that he ‘lived _his sermons 

1d preached s life Most successful preachers do the same rhey 


as well as precept, and their very lives are consumed in 


a7 77, 
Ville 


‘**A QUESTION OF RECOGNITION 
folks in Heaven, same as we do here 
‘**Mamma: is no doubt of that, 
‘Will I know Jane Gopplins? 
lad 


‘**She’s the big freckled girl that lives over the grocery store down 


Miss Kitty:--‘Mamma, will we know 


‘I think there my dear.’ 


ho is Jane Gopplins?’ 
the 
street 
‘If you are 
tainly know her 4 
‘(After some moments of profound cogita 
her, will I, mamma? "’—7he Chicago 7ribune 


both good enough to go to Heaven, my dear, you will cer- 


ion) ‘I won't have to speak to 
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FROM FOREIGN LANDS. 


CAUSES OF NEWFOUNDLAND ’S COLLAPSE. 


FINANCIAL crisis of rare magnitude has overtaken the 

colony of Newfoundland. The Commercial Bank, the 
Union Bank of Newfoundland, and several other large concerns 
have suspended payment, and even the Savings Bank, a Govern- 
ment institution, was compelled, through lack of specie, to refuse 
payment to depositors. It is impossible to pay wages; many 
mechanics and laborers have been dismissed by their employers, 
and trade is at a standstill owing to the lack of a circulating me 
dium. The manager and four directors of the Commercial Bank 
have been put on trial on acharge of submitting fraudulent state 
ments to their shareholders. They have been admitted to bail to 
the amount of $36,000 each. Zhe Monetary Times, Toronto, 
describes the collapse as complete, and forthe moment the inhab- 
itants are reduced toa state of barter. As to the causes of the 
disaster, the paper thinks that it is not to be laid at the door of 
any single class, and that the banks are only indirectly to blame. 
That paper says: 

“The fact is, the insolvent traders had the banks by the throat; 
they controlled the direction, and helped themselves so long as 
there was anything to be got. The Island Government had 
yielded to the temptation to spend inordinate sums on public im- 
provements, which bring no adequate return. The temptation is 
one to which new countries too frequently yield, and when they 
do so they cannot escape the economic penalty. The Newfound- 
land fishery, the chief reliance of the people, has been partially 
neglected. The population is composed of heterogeneous ele- 
ments, always at war with one another. The politicians take 
color from the population, and appear to the outside world as 
unreasonably contentious. When a full survey of the whole sit- 
uation is made, Canadians cannot regret that the efforts to unite 
the island with this country were not successful. Every year 
there is wide-spread poverty in remote parts of the island; this 
year the suffering will be unusually intensified, and the claims of 
humanity may make themselves heard outside of the island.” 

A prediction which was speedily verified; for the latest ac 
counts from Newfoundiand speak of bread-riots. The mob forced 
the Premier of the colony, Mr. Greene, to make a definite promise 
of employment. Even after this some stores were plundered in 
St. Johns, although the police, by a supreme effort, managed to 
restore order. 

A Newfoundland correspondent of 7he /vening Post, New 
York, thinks that the seeds of the present disaster were sown 
when the island was first colonized : 


“Newfoundland [says the writer] was only valuable for its 
fisheries, and no one cared to settle there. Gradually, however, 
the center of the fish trade shifted to the island itself. Fishermen 
settled there by degrees, and merchants sent over their younger 
sons to manage the fishermen, who never succeeded to free them- 
selves from this tutelage, as the trade is very uncertain, and the 
fishermen depend largely upon the advances granted by the mer- 
chants, who, half a century ago, managed to retire after a couple 
of good seasons with a profit of thousands. ‘To-day competition 
has brought about that a couple of bad seasons make the mer- 
chant a public defaulter. But the fisherman remains the serf of 
the merchant, who turns him adrift after seizing his vessel, if 
the prospects of payment are questionable. In 1864 Newfound- 
land was granted responsible government, but voting was done 
openly. Pocket boroughs were created and controlled by partic- 
ular firms, and the merchants ruled as before. Six years ago 
secret voting was established, and the laborers and fishermen 
voted down the merchants’ candidates. The Liberals, with Sir 
William Whiteway at their head, promised every man unlimited 
labor at $1.25 per day, a heavenly prospect to one who had 
labored for years at a daily wage of fifty to sixty cents. The 
big wages were never obtained, but it proved a successful election 
kite, and the new régime certainly attempted some improve- 
ments, which, however, resulted only in saddling the colony with 
a debt of $12,000,000. London refused to lend any more money 
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if the Whitewayites remained in power, but they did, and the 
crash came.” 

The writer thinks that the country is crippled for a decade, and 
that the horrors of this Winter will be frightful. He concludes 
his description with the following words 

“The only remedy for her commercial and political disaster 
appears ‘to be the reversion of Newfoundland to a Crow: 
colony. . . . Constitutional government, so it is commonly 
argued, has proved a failure here. We are unfit to govern our- 
selves. The merchants, on the one hand, are ruined by the «¢ 
posure of their criminality with private moneys; the Whiteway- 
ites, on the other hand, have been no less culpable with pul 
funds. Between them they have ruined the country, impoverish« 


the people, depleted the revenues, increased the taxation, 


nished our honor, imperiled our credit, and left us in a positio1 
from which nothing can extricate us but the calm, unbiased, dis 
interested administration of a commission of experts who are not 
hampered by the enervating necessities and exigencies of. party 
politics, but will work for the public good and that alone.” 

The Times, London, frankly states that if the Imperial autho: 
ities have to come to the assistance of Newfoundland, that colony 
will have to relinquish its charter. Zhe /lome News, London, 


a paper specially interested in colonial affairs, thinks that, as 
there is evidently a connection between the political and financial 
crises, and help is urgently needed, the colony will have to gi 

up self-government. /%e IVeek, Toronto, thinks that the Im- 
perial Government is in honor bound to assist Newfoundland, 
because Great Britain showed partiality toward France in the 
Fisheries Question. The paper says: 


“Every facility was afforded to the French fishermen to carry 
on their work, drive the colonial fishermen from their own ports 
and erect fishing establishments upon the land in places where 
the colonists themselves were not permitted to do so. The result 


has been by the high boun- 


of this partial treatment, aided as it 
ties paid by the French Government on all fish exported by thei1 
own subjects, has been to place the Newfoundland fishermen 
under conditions so glaringly and oppressively unequal that the 
unhappy colonists, unable to prosecute on profitable terms thei1 
chief industry, have been at length compelled 


to give up the 


hopeless contest.” 


The Witness, Montreal, suggests that the Canadian Govern 


4 


ment should extend financial aid to Newfoundland, and thu 
pave the way for the entrance of Newfoundland into the Cana 
dian Confederation, although it should not be made a condition, 
as it would better be brought about by the desire of the peopl 
of the island themselves. 


4“ 


Wetness| will both 


cial and financial bonds thus estab 


Canada and Newfoundland [says 77% 


profit by the closer commer 





lished, even should union not follow, but with Canadian capital 


and enterprise at work in Newfoundland, her entry into the Do- 








minion with the full consent of the great majority of the peopl 
would be only a matter of tims It was reported that the uniot 
of Newfoundland with Canada was one of of the policy 
of the late Sir John Thompson for the coming ral electior 
It was a good plank, and it is to be hoped that the new Premier 
Mr. Bowell, who is not without diplomatic abilities, judging fron 
his success in promoting the Ottawa intercolonjal conference, wil 
take itin hand. ‘The financial arrangements of the affair woul 


be safe in the hands of Mr. Foster, who might be 
out all its details with care.” 

In the mean time, the Canadian banks have come to the assist 
ance of Newfoundland, whose Government is now meeting a 
liabilities. 

The Empire, Toronto, is of opinion that Newfoundland woul 
have been saved from her present extreme straits if she had 
joined the Canadian Union: 

“At the time of Confederation, Newfoundland was in a com 
paratively prosperous condition, so prosperous, indeed, that sh« 
valued her importance too highly to join in the federation which 
the other provinces proposed, so the union was carried out with- 


out her. Had Newfoundland not displayed an uncompro- 
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fundamental principles, through which the Socialists hope to ren- 
der agrarian reforms more than an utopian dream.” 


M. Alavaill lays down the following four rules: 


“The altruistic duty which insures that the wants and well- 
being of all children of a commoa mother should be looked after 
is the source of a personal, hereditary, inalienable individual 
ownership of all in the estates of the community. 

“This personal and hereditary right is limited to a conditional 
right of the family to live on the soil, together with a part of the 
land sufficient for the subsistence of the family group, and equiv- 
alent to the rights of every other group. 

“The fields upon which produce necessary to the whole human 
race is cultivated remain communal collective property of the 
laborers who exploit them. 

“Each community may regulate individual property rights ac- 
cording to its pleasure, subject to established laws, State, and 
the Confederate Socialist nations.” 


M. Alavaill concludes his paper with the following remarks: 


“The division of the soil into a kind of small, entailed proper- 
ties, owned by family groups, and forming in turn a great collec- 
tive ownership of all, is doubtless the ideal of the most illus- 
trious Socialists. But legislation must be approved by the people. 
Solon said: ‘I have not given the Athenians the best laws that 
could be conceived, but I gave them the best they could bear.’” 
— Translated for Tue Literary DicEst. 


HUNGARY’S STRUGGLE AGAINST 
FEUDALISM. 


HE Austrian Empire, the most heterogeneous in the world, 
has had its end predicted by political wiseacres for more 
than one hundred and fifty years, but neither the attacks of for- 
eign enemies like Frederick the Great and Napoleon, nor the at- 
tempt of whole states and provinces, has been able to seriously 
weaken the power of the Hapsburgs. Internal trouble, never- 
theless, threatens the life of the Dual Monarchy very seriously 
just now. There is a strong and numerous Radical Party in 
Hungary, aiming at independence under a republican form of 
Government, and the Liberal Ministry, under the leadership of 
Dr. Wekerle, has been forced to resign. Dr. Wekerle is bitterly 
opposed by the Clerical Party, because he has brought the fight 
for religious freedom in Hungary to a successful issue. On the 
other hand, the Radicals indirectly assist the Clericals by their 
clamor for greater independence and their enmity against the Em- 
peror Francis Joseph. The Neue Freze Presse, Vienna, says: 
“The fall of the Hungarian Ministry, the most brilliant and 
successful that Hungary has had since the restoration of its in- 
dependence, interrupts the course of Hungarian civilization and 
progress. An era of short-lived ministries threatens to begin. 
The present crisis is the final result of ten years’ destructive 
labor. It is to be hoped, not only in the interest of the Hun- 
garian State, but also in that of the Monarchy, whose present 
position in Europe rests upon the Dual basis, that the parties 
which have hitherto governed Hungary will prove themselves 
sufficiently powerful and united to end successfully the struggle 
for supremacy which has just broken out.” 
The Pesther Lloyd, Budapest, lays the blame upon the re- 
actionary elements which surround the Emperor: 


“The clericals and reactionaries near the throne combine with 
the representatives of the landlordsin Hungary tocrush freedom. 
But’ every man to whom the existence of the Monarchy is dear 
will guard against reactionary experiments. In Hungary the 
strength of the Monarchy lies in Dualism, and in the present Con- 
stitutional system. If, however, Liberalism were threatened 
from Austria, the entire Hungarian nation would rally round the 
banner of Constitutional Radicalism.” 


Which is pretty plain language, for it means nothing less than 
that the Hungarians will try to get along without a king unless 
they are governed according to their liking. The editor of 7he 
Magyar Hirlap, Budapest, the Liberal Deputy Julius Horvatt, 
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also accuses the reactionaries of secret attacks upon the Hun- 
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garian Constitution. He says: 


“These people did their best to prevent the Emperor from sign- 
ing the laws which insure religious freedom of Hungary. There 
is no doubt that the Hungarian and Austrian Clericals and Feu- 
dalists are in close communion with the Austrian Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, Count Kalnocky, who hopes to succeed to the 
Hungarian Premiership.’ 


The Morning Post, London, ventures to say that Empero1 
Francis Joseph may not wish to remove the Wekerle Cabinet at 
all, but only “desire to show his too zealous courtier that Dr 
Wekerle and the National Party are practically indispensable in 
Hungary.” At any rate, Dr. Wekerle remains in office until a 
new Cabinet has been formed, and no man with sufficient courage 
The Standard, Lon- 


don, points out that the peaceful settlement of all difficulties 


to undertake the work has yet been found. 


between Hungary and the Imperial Government is of greatest 
importance to Europe as a whole: 


“It is in the interest of peace whether at home or abroad, 
whether in Transleithania or in Cisleithania, whether in the 
Dual Empire or throughout Europe generally, that the Emperor 
Francis Joseph incessantly labors. ‘There is no sovereign who 
has so many cares and such complex anxieties, and there are 
none who discharge the weighty duties of kingly rule with more 
conscientiousness and success. The welfare of the Dual Empire 
is of importance not only to itself; it is of greatest consequence 
to every other European State. We cannot now conceive 
under what circumstances England and Austria should take dif 
ferent roads, and therefore, from the most selfish motives, we 
must necessarily wish well to the Dual Empire.” 


The last sentence refers to the necessity of joint action on the 


part of Austria and England with regard to Armenia. 


FOREIGN DISTRUST OF AMERICAN RAIL- 
WAYS. 


Oe of the most common explanations for the outflow of gold 

from America is that foreign holders of American securi- 
ties are impelled by distrust of our financial institutions to realize 
on these securities in unusually large numbers. If this distrust 
exist, what is the reason for it? Some light on this question may 
be obtained from the following article from the Pos/, of Berlin, 
in reference to American railways. ‘The occasion of the article 
was the report of a Commission of railway officials sent early this 
year by the German Emperor to investigate the management of 
our railways with a view to adopting some of our methods in the 
management of the Prussian State railways. The Commission 
found little to recommend for adoption. Some ideaof the nature 
of the report may be had from the following comments of the 
Berlin editor : 

“Two thirds of the American railways, says Dr. v. d. Leyen 
[head of the Commission], do not pay any dividends, and the 
number of those which prove to be a good investment to the 
shareholders is extraordinarily small. During the first nine 
months of the present year thirty-two American railroads passed 
into the hands of the receiver. ‘Their liabilities are, according to 
a rough computation, $360,000,000. German capitalists are said 
to have lost $125,000,000 by this. It is, therefore, not to be won- 
dered at that American railroad bonds and shares cannot find a 
market in Europe, but are sent back to the United States, where 
they overflow the share market. This explains in part the con- 
tinual depression on the American exchanges. Theemissaries of 
the Government also criticize severely the American courts of 
justice, which are very lax in protecting the railroads against 
dishonest officials. The report cannot fail to excite much com- 
motion, and must greatly hurt American railroads, Butit should 
be remembered that, in the administration of railroads ag in 
other things, honesty is the best policy. The slipshod and dis 
honest administration of some of these American roads injures 
all, and the credit of the whole country must suffer by it.”— 
Translated for Tue Literary Dicest. 
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KWANG-SU, EMPEROR OF CHINA. 


ow few European ambassadors who have obtained a view of 


the Chinese Emperor speak favorably of him. He is 


small and thin, we are told, but much more energetic and intelli- 
gent than is generally supposed to be the case. He knows of the 
corruption which reigns in his empire, and tries to combat it, 
with what success remains to be seen. His life and surroundings 
are not very favorable to his endeavors. 

Ernst v. Hesse-Wartegg, who supplies to the Germans sketches 


of the different nations he has seen, much after the manner of 


Max O’Rell, gives a description of the Emperor’s life in the 
Gartenlaube, Leipzig, from which we take the following 


“Kwang-Su, came to the throne in conse- 


Tung-Chih, died in 1875 of 


‘the Son of Heaven,’ 


quence of acrime. His predecessor, 


6 
small-pox, although his physicians caused $1,000 worth of Joss 
(prayer) slips to be burned, to induce heaven to drive out the 


devil. He left a handsome young widow, whose condition gave 


hopes that an hei born to Tung-Chih after his death. 


would be 





KWANG-SU, EMPEROR OF CHINA, 


But that did not satisfy the two Regents, the Empresses Tung- 
Tai-Han and Sie-Tai-Hon. ‘Tung-Chih’s widow was given a 
little powder which speedily removed her, and the two old ladies 
called a family council, which resulted in the election of the pres 
ent Emperor, then only three years old. Tung-Tai-Han, ‘the 
Empress of the Eastern Chamber,’ died in 1881, and the ‘Em- 
press of the Western Chamber,’ Sie-Tai-Han, assumed sole con- 
trol. The Emperor was declared of age in 1889, but she continues 
to have much influence. 

His whole 
life was fenced in by a strict ceremonial, no pleasures were in- 
cluded in its daily routine. He with the Sun and 
crammed with Chinese learning by his masters until Sunset, meal- 
He was punished, too, if refractory, but, 
as a ‘Son of Heaven’ cannot be‘ walloped’ 


“The poor Emperor’s youth was cheerless enough. 


rose was 
times only excepted. 
like a common mortal, 
a substitute was engaged, whose duty it was to receive the bam- 
boo strokes intended for the Imperial pupil. The Emperor, how- 
ever, was forced to be present when his substitute, who bears the 
mirthful name of Ha-Ha-Chutse, presented that part of his body 
to the teacher which is usually belabored on such occasions 
“Emperor Kwang-Su is kept as much as possible from contact 
with the outer world, but he is restless, and anxious to break 
If his 
dynasty lives through the present crisis, better times may be ex- 
pected for China if—some little powder does not first end his 


through the cast-iron ceremonial which surrounds him. 
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career. The most noteworthy instance of his desire to act inde- 


vendently was that he recently conducted some examinations in 


] 
person. The Ham-lin Academy is the highest institute in China; 
i 


ts members are governors, mandarins, and embassadors, and it 


also supplies the teachers for the Imperial princes The Emperor 
has not yet been blessed with offspring, although he has many 
wives: but, according to routine, the teachers for his possible 
children have already been appointed. ‘The post is, of course, a 
sinecure, and much 


the 


corTru 


tion was practiced to be numbered 


] 
chosen few. Fancy the astonishment of the court 


among 
when the Emperor ordered the manuscript essays of the candi 


He 


pix 


dates to be submitted to him. ran riot with the recom- 
mendations of the commission. officials whose 


compara- 
tively small cash contributions caused the committee to place them 
the list, first rank. 
Others, who were mentioned among the most learned individuals, 


among the last on were elevated to the 


were put into the third or fourth class, or thrown out altogether. 


“But the Imperial clan will probably put a stop to such at 


tempts at reform. The descendants of the Emperor are consid- 


ered members of this clan until the twelfth generation ; many of 


the nearer relatives receive large annual appanages, those of 


the twelfth degree only about three dollars per month and rations. 
But they receive a dowry of one hundred and twenty-five dollars 
and similar sums for burial at 


at their marriage, the death of a 
, 


is well they often ill- 


treat their wives to bring about their death, in order to obtain the 


member of their family. It known that 


dowry for a fresh marriage. Sut all these members of the clan 


have some Rank, 


honors, office, distinction, everything is for sale and at the com- 


influence, hence the terrible corruption. 


mand of those who are willing and able to pay. 


cs 5 ‘ 
“Curiously enough, outward pomp does not constitute 


‘ a part 
of the life at the Imperial cour Even the Japanese court is 
much Gilded alto- 
The clothing of the courtiers is of rich, heavy 


more gay. uniforms, orders, and stars are 


gether wantin; 


. but of dar 


showing the rank of 


vs 


‘ < colors, with the exception of the breast ornamen 


silk 
the holder. The Emperor only leaves his 


palace to go to a temple, or to visit the ex-Empress, and his 


cortege is even more simple than that of the King of Korea. A 
few hundred mounted guards, then the yellow Imperial litter, 
again a few hundred guards. That is all. The streets through 
which the Emperor passes are closed to traffic, 
must be 


and all windows 
is relentlessly fire upon 
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closed by shutters. 
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any one who shows himself.”—7vams/lated for LITERARY 


FOREIGN 


HEATHEN sacrifices in Russia! 
stood before the court at Wiatka. 


house, 


NOTES. 


Eleven persons of the Sect of the Votiaks 
They had enticed a homeless 


cut his throat, and butchered 


beggar intoa 


him approved 


according to the most 


methods, preserving his heart and lungs for their sacrifices to Courbane the 
wicked god. The blood of the victim had also been carefully preserved, 


Most of these modern priests of heathendom were sentenced to hard labor 
for life, or sent to Siberia. 

THE 
petition to discuss. 


German Reichstag hasa Bill regarding dishonorable 
The Bill 


vertisements are untruthful 


business com- 


is aimed against business men whose ad- 


,and who directly or covertly destroy the busi- 


+ 





ness of other firms by intimating 


hat their competitors’ goods are worth- 
has been sent to the Chamber 


less. The Bill of Commerce for discussion 


and expert opinion. 

THE Turkish Government has formally demanded that the British Gov- 
ernment should Gladstone from commenting upon the Armenian 
atrocities. The Turks do not understand that Gladstone is no longer at 
the head of affairs in England, and that he 
opinions as a Member of Parliament. 


stop 
has a right to express his 


+} t 
t 1 


PARISIAN newspapers had intimated 
was implicated in the 


a foreign Power, Germany, 


Dreyfus affair. Captain Dreyfus has been found 


guilty of selling State secrets to the enemies of France. But the Govern- 
| 


ment has found it convenient to declare that none of the embassies were 


in communication with the traitor. 

JAPAN does not seem to be able to terms with the 
Until Pekin is taken, Chin 
When the Chinese capité 


come to Chinese 
envoys. Japan is in no hurry is stillina 
ion to refuse degrading terms 





| has fallen 





posit 
Emperor Kwang-Su will have tosign everything the Japanese may ask 
him to sign 
The French 
Speakership 
and friend of the So 
His election indicates the trend of public opinion 


Deputies has re-elected M. Brisson to the 
ultra-Radical 


ialists, and undoubtedly a “ coming man” in France. 


Chamber of 


This fact is worth noticing. Brisson is an 


BARON BAUFFY, Speaker of the Hungarian Commons, has succeeded in 
forming a Ministry. Its members are nearly all friends of 
Premier Wekerle, struggle for religious the 
friendship of the Emperor Francis Joseph. 


Liberals and 


whose freedom cost him 








,’ 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


JOSEPHINE’S HAPPY DAY. 


NE of the most pathetic figures in Napoleonic history is that 

of Josephine de Beauharnais, the beautiful woman who 

captivated Bonaparte’s fancy, won his love, became his wife, 

was made Empress, and was soon afterward brushed aside by the 
merciless hand of ambition and left to die of a broken heart. 

On the day when Josephine knelt beside Napoleon at Notre 
Dame and received the ceremony which made her Empress, she 
knew full well that the bright honor was only a concession wrung 
from him. Yet she was doubtless happy. 

Edith Duff has graphically sketched the scene of the coronation 
of Josephine, in Lzpfzncott’s for January, and we here repro- 
duce the dramatic spectacle : 


“Just ninety years since, on December 2, 1804, Napoleon 
crowned himself Emperor and Josephine Empress of the French. 
“Never was there in the great and 
beautiful cathedral of Notre Dame 
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mantle and formed the cape. On his neck gleamed the diamond 
necklace of the Legion of Honor, and on his head was a Cesar's 
crown of golden laurel. Princes and dignitaries attended him, 
and he moved with stately tread. The Empress, always lovely, 
appeared in a silver brocade embroidered with golden bees. 
Pink gems glistened in her gold girdle and mingled with the 
antique cameos on her neck and arms. Her diadem was pear]- 
laden, twined with diamonds. At her shoulders was fastened an 
ermine-lined red velvet train covered with bees, and held by the 
Princess Eliza, Pauline, Charlotte, Joseph, and Louis. David 
received the royal order to transmit this day’s glory to future 
ages. The subject was manifold; eachfact in the drama deserved 
to be guarded for future generations to look upon and ponder. 
But the artist gallantly chose to paint Napoleon in the act of 
crowning Josephine. 

“As we look at it in Versailles, we are glad we have this pic- 
ture of Napoleon. Indelibly linked with his glorious memory is 
the thought of the woe he caused; volumes have been written 
telling of his infidelity, but here before our eyes we see the affec- 
tionate husband, the glad beating of the heart scarce hidden by 
the Emperor’s cloak, as he joyously crowns the never more gra- 

cious and lovely Josephine. His 





a more gorgeous assembly. Church 
and state congregated there, and the 
people thronged to witness the great 
sight. The silent walls of the cathe- 
dral echoed the voices of twenty 
thousand spectators as they cried, 
‘Long live the Emperor!’ and re- 
sounded again and again as the three 
hundred musicians intoned Abbé 
Rose’s hymn, ‘ Vzvat /mperator.’ 

“They were the same walls that 
had echoed the Te Deums for all the 
nation’s victories, that had heard 
kings’ funeral orations pronounced, 
that had witnessed the shameless 
Goddess of Reason reign, and had 
heard innumerable litanies sung and 
masses celebrated. 

“Many things have passed away, 
proudest fanes have vanished, but 
the cathedral remains. The rosy 
light glints through its windows to- 
day on a peacefully worshiping con- 
gregation. Therepublicisregnant. 
Kings and emperors lie in the sealed 
vaults, their sway but a memory. 
The dust of the Conqueror, accord- 
ing to his wish, lies in the city and 
among the people he loved so well. 





That costly tombis not far from the (Painted by Lethiére. Engraved by Weber in 1814. This portrait, from thier 
the collection of Gardiner G. Hubbard, is used by courtesy of J/cCluve’'s 


cathedral where he was crowned: 
but what line can measure the dis- 
tance between Napoleon the crowned Emperor beside Josephine, 
and Napoleon the returned exile all alone? 

“The span of ninety years is short as we look back, forgetting 
the interim, on that famous scene. 

“The day was cold, and the sky changeful, as though to fore- 
shadow the fickleness and vanity of man’s proud splendor. 
Early in the morning vast throngs of citizens gathered in the 
streets and crowded the windows and balconies. 

“At nine the pontifical procession started for Notre Dame. 
Leading, according to tradition, was a chamberlain mounted on 
a mule and carrying a great cross. Then came Pope Pius VII., 
clad in white, seated in a carriage guarded by cavalry and ac- 
companied by eight carriages in which were dignitaries of the 
Church. They reached the cathedral, and proceeded to the altar 
in regular order and with great pomp, while more than a hundred 
clergy intoned the hymn ‘ 7z es Petrus.’ The Pope seated him- 
self on the pontifical throne, and awaited Napoleon. 

“When Napoleon entered, loud bursts of applause rent the air. 
Forgotten was all the spilt blood, forgotten or hushed were mem- 
ories of the First Consul. The spectators were fascinated by the 
little great man clad in white satin embroidered in gold, with a 
regal cloak of crimson velvet covered with golden bees and bor- 
dered with olive-branches, oak, and laurel. Ermine edged the 


Magazine.) 





JOSEPHINE, 1804. 


} words to David are sincere: ‘It is 
| good, David, very good. You have 
divined all my thought; you have 
made mea French knight. I thank 
you for transmitting to ages to come 
the proof of affection I wanted to 
give to her who shares with me the 
pains of government.’ 

“And we know that tears of joy 
came to Josephine’s eyes as her lord 
placed the crown upon her head. 

“Vanity, a frailty of the whole 
race, could not but be pleased at 
the ceremony of the day. But the 
real joy of Josephine began the 
evening before, when her prayer of 
years was at last granted. She who 
in the midst of an irreligious age 
had preserved her hold upon the 
Church and remained a true daugh- 
ter of the faith had daily, hourly 





prayed to have her marriage with 
Napoleon blessed by the Church. 
When the Holy Father was under 
her roof she besought him with 
tears, and he promised she should 
have her will. And on the rst of 
December, in the evening, an altar 
was raised in the Tuileries, and, 
with Talleyrand and Marshal Ber- 
as witnesses, Josephine and 
Napoleon were married. 

“We cannot wonder that the 
woman felt a glow of happiness as the last vision of divorce from 
the man she worshiped vanished. As he advanced, she knelt, 
trembling and silently weeping. As the crown rested on her 
head, memories surged over both. Again Napoleon was the 
happy young officer, glad with the appointment for command of 
the Army of Italy, obtained for him by Josephine. Again he 
thought of her tact and graciousness uniting the old with the new 
régime. And now the sublime moment to them both had come. 
There in tearful loveliness before him knelt the originator of all 
his triumphs. Gladly he crowned her Empress, and together 
they proceeded to the great throne to receive the blessing, ‘May 
God establish you on your throne, and may Christ cause you to 
reign with Him in his eternal kingdom. 

“There, amid the music of Abbé Rose’s hymn and the Te 
Deum sung by four choirs with two orchestras, we will leave 
Josephine and Napoleon. The Pope will finish the mass, oaths 
will be taken and made, and then follows a short, swift train of 
brilliant gladness, followed by wailing sadness. But we will 
forget what follows. 

“There we will leave them, happy. The woman of forty-two 
blushes and smiles as if she were twenty: she is happy, she is 
content. There she sits regally and listens to the mass of her 
beloved Church, while the Emperor, seated a step higher than 
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she, calmly waits the end of the celebration. His heart beats 
and his eye kindles while he thinks of glory and ever more glory. 

“And the throng join in the service with freshened admiration 
and perfect trust in the man whose star they believe undimmable. ” 


EVOLUTION OF THE BOY CRIMINAL. 


HE factors that enter most prominently into the produc- 
tion of juvenile offenders formed the subject of a recent 
address before the Cambridge Ethical Society, of England, by 
Rev. W. D. Morrison, of London. Mr. Morrison’s daily duties 
have for years brought him into close contact with inmates of the 
reformatories and industrial schools to which juvenile delin 
quents are sent. The address is published in 7he Jnternational 
Journal of Ethics (January), and extends over twenty pa 
We summarize the points made: 


ges. 


The conditions which produce juvenile crime are divided into 
two general divisions, those residing in the criminal’s nature 
(physical and mental) and those that are external (home influ- 
ences and economic conditions). 

The first physical factor noted is that of sex. Whether inthe 
prison, the reformatory, or the industrial school, boys outnumber 
girls “at beast five to one.” The theory that the difference in 
social functions accounts for the difference in point of crime be 
tween the two sexes, Mr. Morrison subscribes to ina measure ; 
but it does not, he thinks, apply to juvenile offenders under the 
age of fourteen before the difference in social function existed. 

“Children under this age are brought up in the same way. 
They are subjected to almost the same supervision; their social 
fourteen are five times more likely to become offenders than girls.” 

The next physical factor referred to is that of “constitutional 
defects and infirmities.” The inmates of reformatory institu- 
tions, although they must before admission be certified to as 
sound and healthy, show a rate of mortality three times as high 
as that of the general juvenile population of the same age. An 
additional sign of physical degeneracy is seen in the high rate of 
mortality among the parents of these inmates, from thirty-three 
to forty-five of every hundred having lost one or both parents. 
The same sort of physical inferiority is seen in the measurements 
given for inmates of a Lancashire industrial school. Thus, in 


life is the same in all its essential features; and yet boys under 


stature the average measurement of boy inmates of thirteen was 
53.2 inches, to an average of 56.9 inches among boys of thir- 
teen in the general population ; the figures for weight of the two 
classes are, respectively, 72.3 pounds to 82.6 pounds; chest 
measurement, 26.31 to 28.3 inches; span of arms, §2.45 inches to 
55.15 inches. About two thirds of the juvenile inmates of prisons 
“are below the average of the general population of the same 
age, in weight and stature.” 

The mental capacity, we are assured, is also of “a distinctly 
inferior type.” While there is often a “superficial sharpness and 
dexterity in certain directions,” arising from such children’s 
being left to themselves at an early age—a precocity “akin to the 
instincts of the wild animal”—the impression of many people that 
juvenile offenders have more than an average share of intellectual 
ability is, we are told, certainly an erroneous impression. 

In respect of moral qualities, the superintendent of the New 
York State Reformatory is quoted to the effect that three fourths 
of the inmates “have little or no susceptibility to moral impres- 
sions,” and “one third of them have absolutely none.” This 
would also, Mr. Morrison says, hold true of inmates in English 
prisons. Feebleness of will-power, which is another characteris- 
tic, is thought to be in large part an inheritance, incapacity to 
control the child being exhibited among more than forty per cent. 
of the parents of juvenile offenders. 

External conditions are then considered, the parental condi- 
tions first. One half or more of the inmates of the industrial 
schools and reformatories are either illegitimate, have lost one or 
both parents by death, or have been deserted. One observation 
made is as follows: “It is a very curious fact that the abnormal 
parental condition of illegitimacy is not so productive of the 
juvenile offenders as might naturally be supposed. Illegitimate 
children do not contribute more than their proper share to the 
population of reformatory schools.” 

This is accounted for by the further striking information that 
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“nearly all over England illegitimacy is most prevalent where 
there is the smallest amount of crime.” The degree of density 
of population governs both illegitimacy and crime, operating in 
sparsely settled districts to produce the former, in dense districts 
to produce the latter. Social conditions being equal, however, 
the illegitimate child “is more likely to become an offender than 
the child of lawful wedlock.” 

Another “‘curious circumstance” is that ‘it is generally better 
for the future of a chiJd to lose both its parents than to lose only 
one of them.” This is explained by the fact that when both are 
lost the child is taken to some benevolent institution. It is said, 
also, that the loss of the mother is on the average a less serious 


deprivation than the loss of a father. In the former case some 
other provision is apt to be made for the care of the child, while 


in the latter case the mother still retains her children but, to 
support them, is forced to be absent from them most of the time. 
The most hopeless juvenile offenders are those born of criminal 
parents. “If achild of criminal descent should escape the meshes 
of the law till he has acquired skill and experience in some de- 
partment of crime, it is almost impossible to reclaim him from a 
criminal career.” A summary of the case regarding parental 
conditions is that “in eighty-five cases in every hundred the 
juvenile offender is in a bad parental condition.” 

As to economic conditions, we are told that a very large pro- 
portion of juvenile criminals come from the lowest strata of 
society, that of ‘ 


‘general laborers,” and especially general labor- 
ers in the towns. 

‘Respect for truth compels me to admit,” says Mr. Morrison, on 
this feature of his subject, “‘that a low economic condition, stand- 
ing by itself and acting by itself, does not produce an abnormal 
amount of crime.” He says that we find that “there is least 
crime where there is most pauperism” and also that “ where there 
is most pauperism there is least crime.” Little is said on this 
interesting point, but the remark is made that “in the town the 
laborer’s economic condition is probably better than in the coun- 
try, but in the country his character is probably better than in 
the town.” 

In conclusion, neither adverse biological conditions nor adverse 
economic conditions acting alone produce an abnormal crop of 
offenders; they are the product of the two acting in combination 
and indivisibly. 


SOME NEGRO SUPERSTITIONS. 


] T is really’refreshing to be assured that there are still persons 

living who believe in ghosts, for when one loses that belief 
wisdom has deprived him of one source of infinite pleasure—the 
inexpressible delight of shuddering. ‘The negro generally knows 
what is good—all the way from ’possum meat to haunts. We 
have read with real pleasure an article in “The Contributors’ 
Club” of Zhe Atlantic Monthly, on the superstitions of negroes, 


from which we select a few paragraphs, as follows 


“Tt is an error to suppose that the superstitions of the negro 
are all gentle, mildly ridicuJous, and associated with the hooting 
of owls, the baying of house-dogs, and the appearance of jay- 
birds in unusual numbers. He bas many legends more virile, 
and indicative of a higher order of invention. The characteristic 
reticence of the negro accounts for the fact that these are not 
more generally known. ‘The Afro-American is quite aware that 
‘white folk’ laugh at his notions, and this knowledge has fostered 
in him a secretiveness concerning his inner thoughts which very 
effectually limits them to the narrow circumference of his own 
brain. A negro will seldom talk on the subject of his supersti- 
titions, or indeed admit that he has any superstitions. The 
stories which are told in negro cabins at night, by the light of 
pine-wood boughs appropriated from the neighboring forest, and 
under the influence of which the crinkled wool of the auditors 
gradually straightens out into bristles, are rarely overheard by 
Anglo-Saxon ears. To be admitted to one of these séances, it is 
necessary to gain the gratitude and confidence of some venerable 
representative of the race, and by your sympathy with his narra- 
tives to assure him that you come not in the character of a scoffer 
or merely to laugh at his fancies, but are yourself of the opinion 
that there is something in Heaven and Earth not dreamed of in 
the white man’s philosophy. 

“The superstitions of the negro possess no logical order or 
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sequence, and yet there is one central idea about which they all 
crystallize. This idea is contained in the word ‘warning. ’ ‘The 
negro interprets any unusual sight or mysterious sound not as a 
present threat, but as a warning of future danger. He is not in 
the least apprehensive that the pncanny things he sees will do 
him physical injury. An ex-slave, who encountered the ghost of 
his ante-bellum mistress on the road one evening, ran four miles 
at the top of his speed, and fell exhausted at the door of the barn 
on a Virginia farm where I was visiting; but he assured me the 
next morning that his panic was not due to the fear that the ghost 
would do him bodily harm, but solely to the fact that the appear- 
ance struck him as a warning of his own death, and that he fled 
from the idea rather than from the phantom. 

“The negro has no specific names for his ghosts, preferring to 
describe them by a circumlocution, but he is punctilious in as- 
signing them to appropriate localities; or perhaps it would be 
better to say particular localities, for in many cases the appropri- 
ateness is hardly discoverable. Ghosts which haunt the highway 
never by any chance appear in a footpath, and the spirits which 
inhabit the forest are rarely or never manifest in visible form, but 
make their presence known by strange whisperings, groanings, 
and inexplicable noises. 

“It must also be understood by one who would thoroughly 
appreciate the superstitions of this race that the negro is a great 
traveler. His journeys are short, being limited to a few miles 
slowly accomplished on foot or in an ox-cart, but in his own mind 
these excursions rise to the dignity of pilgrimages. Heis always 
going somewhere, and hence it happens that a very large propor- 
tion of his superstitions are in the line of warnings against jour- 
neys which he projects, or upon which he has actually entered. 

“The solitary and unlucky traveler who, as the evening shades 
are falling, sets out upon an inauspicious journey, designing to 
visit some remote cabin, or with his imagination filled with the 
anticipated pleasures of a cake-walk, may encounter a series of 
ghostly experiences, all of which are for the purpose of warning 
him that the spirits are opposed to his design. Should his road 
lie along the public highway, he will become conscious, directly 
after passing a roadside quarry or crossing a bridge, that he is 
followed by the man with the iron face, one of the most grisly 
and gigantic phantoms ever created by the African imagination. 
Glancing warily over his shoulder, the traveler sees a man of 
colossal stature, whose tremendous and impassive features seem 
made of cast-iron, following him with equal step, and sometimes 
imitating his actions. It is useless to run, for at the end of a 
breathless dash pursued and pursuer are in precisely the same 
relative position as at the start. 

“In spite of his name, it appears that the man with the iron 
face does not always preserve an absolute immobility of features. 
Iam acquainted with an old negro who, on a secluded country 
road, was followed by this specter for the distance of a mile,— 
which is unusual, as the pursuit does not generally extend beyond 
a few hundred yards. In this case the victim resorted to several 
expedients to baffle his ghostly attendant, and, finding these in- 
effectual, at last turned and faced him, when the mouth of the 
specter expanded into an enormous and mirthless grin, which 
caused the negro to turn and fly without daring again to look 
behind him. 

“The striking incongruity connected with this and many other 
negro superstitions is that the spirits should be at the trouble 
of sending such a gigantic representative for the trivial purpose 
of cautioning a traveler against pursuing an unimportant jour- 
ney. Should the person thus warned be too timid to return over 
the haunted ground, which he may do with absolute assurance of 
immunity from supernatural interruption, or should he be bold 
enough to persist in going forward, he may hear a snort, a shout, 
and a wild clatter of hoofs behind him, and as he shrinks to the 
side of the road this whirlwind of sounds will pass close beside 
him. This is the invisible horseman, another demon of the high- 
way. The hoofs of his steed strike fire from the loose stones of 
the road and splash through the mud-holes, but horse and rider 
are alike unseen. 

“Should the trembling wight still continue to advance, he is 
liable to receive a third and last warning in the form of a streak 
or band of intense and midnight blackness lying across the road. 
If the night is dark and starless, the streak becomes luminous, 
and shines with a pale, unearthly glow. As the hesitating trav- 
eler stands and looks at it, the band is, as it were, rolled up by 
invisible hands; and he is then at liberty to pursue his way, 
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with the distinct understanding that he does so at his peril 
Should he think to baffle the spirits by turning out of the 
highway into the fields, he is liable to encounter a specter of 
gentler but still startling character. Wending his way along the 
footpath and approaching the middle of the field, he finds await 
ing him a beautiful little girl, dressed all in white, and with long 
flaxen hair streaming to her waist. She looks at him with be- 
seeching eyes, and her extended hand points in the direction by 
which he has come. Should he not instantly turn and retrace 
his steps, this little girl undergoes a series of remarkable trans 
formations. Her dress and hair rapidly change from white to 
blue, and from that to green, to yellow, to red,-to brown, and 
finally to black; after which she vanishes in a mysterious and 
unaccountable way. 

“In certain sections of Virginia, the spirits, moved by some 
reason of their own, substitute for the girl a little white dog, 
which stands upon its hind legs, as well-trained dogs do, and 


which manifests the same chameleon-like ability to invest itself 
with prismatic variations.” 


A NOVEL WAY TO EXTERMINATE THE TIGER. 


HE annual loss of life occasioned by tigers in India is still 
every large, the victims numbering thousands. ‘Tiger- 
hunting is a very dangerous and fatiguing sport, unless the 


hunters are very numerous and provided with all modern appli- 





ances. But that is impossible in districts far removed from the 


larger settlements of the whites. It must, therefore, be regarded 
as a boon to humanity that it is now possible to construct spring- 
traps large enough and strong enough to hold the Royal Bengal 
tiger, as in our illustration. A correspondent of l’om Fels zum 
Meer, Stuttgart, writes: 

“This novel method of exterminating tigers was first practiced 
on the St. Cyr Medan estates, the property of Mr. H. Schulz, 
who has already caught tive tremendous specimens of these ani- 
mals. A light wooden cage is constructed, in which a dog ora 
goat is tied up as bait. The approaches to the cage are niade 
impassable to the tiger, leaving only the road in which the trap 
is placed. ‘To make the capture doubly sure, a heavy block of 
wood is placed in front of the trap, and another just behind it, 
so that the tiger is compelled to alight on the plate. <A piece of 
anchor chain holds the trap to a tree, else the herculean animal 
would escape, trap and all. The danger to hunters is very great, 
and itis to be hoped that this method of decimating the man- 
eaters may find many imitators. Our illustration is taken from 
an instantaneous photograph, made on the spot. The animal 
depicted was a specially large and strong one; its left leg was 
snapped in two by the tremendous force of the spring, but the 
skin remained intact.” 

The trap is manufactured by a Silesian firm. If the spring is 
not strong enough to break the bone, the big cat invariably es- 
capes, leaving part of its skin and claws behind. 
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Mr. John W. Rhines, Foreman of 
Funk & Wagnalls Co., cured 
of a severe attack. 


THE ELECTROPOISE THE MEANS 


Mrs. Elia A. Boole induced him to use the 


instrument, Medicine failed to give him 


relief. He applied the Electropoise with 


many misgivings, but it cured him. 


30 LAFAYETTE PLACE, 

NEw York, Nov. 22, 1894. 
Six weeks since I was attached with La 
Grippe, and for two weeks I suffered all the 
tortures of that terrible malady. I had one of 
the best physicians, but improved very slowly; 
and before I ought to have done so I returned 
to my work. The consequence was that I had 
a relapse, and for three days my condition was 
alarming, and medicine seemed to have no effect 
in relieving my sufferings. My lungs were 
sore and painful, and I had not slept even half 
a night since my attack came on. I could not 
lie down, for my lungs would fill up with mu- 
My head 


seemed to be bursting with pain, and nothing 


cus, and [ would struggle for breath. 


would relieve, and I began to despair of ever 
becoming better. 

At this junction Mrs. Ella Boole came in and 
brought her Electropoise. I consented to use 
it, with many misgivings, but would not drop my 
medicines, The instrument was applied to my 
temple, which was throbbing with pain, and 
inside of an hour I was sleeping. The Poise 
was then removed for three hours, when it was 
applied again at ankle. I still kept up my 
medicines, not having sufficient faith to drop 
them. That night I slept for nine hours, which 
was a wonderful relief to me. During Sunday 
the pains again attacked my head with greater 
severity, and again we sought and used the 
usual remedies in vain; again the Good Samar- 
itan came with her Electropoise, and again I 
tried it. Three quarters of an hour’s use put 
me to sleep for an hour. When I awoke, only 
a dull, rumbling headache remained of the 
severe one I was suffering two hours before. It 
was then I began to have faith in the Electro- 


poise, [| realized what it had done for me. I 








told my wife to drop the medicines. I again 
applied the instrument for general treatment. 
In an hour a great change came over me. _ | 
began gradually to lose strength; the world 
seemed to slip away from me, and I could not 
raisea hand. I was completely prostrated, I 


could not even speak; but all at once I felt that 


I must fill my lungs, and began to doso in such 


. _ | 
a fashion as to alarm not only myself, but my | 
© ad = J 


whole household. My breathing could be heard 
in all parts of the house; and where for four 
weeks I had not drawn a full breath, or half a 
breath for that matter, owing to the darting 
I 


now could fill them full and without pain. I 


pains and asthmatic conditions of my lungs 


gs, 
suffered no pain whatever. I continued to 
breathe heavily for some time, and finally saw 
that I was gaining my lost strength, and could 
speak. ‘‘ How good it feels!” I said first of 
all. It seemed like asthough my lungs were 
being revitalized by some unseen power; every 
full breath gave added life. Before, however, 
I could realize it, I slept; and sorefreshing was 
that sleep that it was daylight before I awoke 
atall. Then I felt the best I had since I first 
came down. My cough was loose; the neu- 


ralgic, catarrhal pains had ceased, and dis- 
charges from head and lungs were copious. 


I picked up your book of directions. 1 saw 


that ‘‘ prostration’’ was the cause of my suffer- | 


ing the night previous. 
drugs and Electropoise at the same time, which 
I should not have done. Ihave taken no medi- 
cine since Sunday, 11th, and each day have 
steadily improved, till now I am almost as 


strong as ever. 


that it might be of service to you and those | 


who are suffering. Hopiag for a widespread 


use of your Electropoise, 
I am faithfully yours, 
JNO. W. RHINES, 


Foreman Funk & Wagnalls Co, 


The Electropoise cures disease without 
medicine, By its application Oxygen is 
taken into the blood through the skin, and 
the whole system is revitalized ; by reach- 
ing parts that are impervious to medica- 
tion, cures are wrought that to other means 
would be impossible. 
information with hundreds of reliable cer- 


tificates will be mailed you for the asking. 





ELECTROLIBRATION CO., 


1122 Broadway, = 
346 Fulton Street. = 


New York. 
Brooklyn. 
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I write at this length, thinking | 
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Current Events. 


4 


Both Houses of Congress in session; no busi- 
ness is transacted owing to the death of Repre 
sentative Post. ... The Democratic caucus re 
solves by a small majority to adopt the Carlisl: 
Currency Bill. ... A successful gambling cri 
sade is organized in Omaha....A _ railroad 
wreck occurs near Massilon, Ohio 

Count Khuen-Hodervay is asked by Emperor 
Francis Joseph to form a Hungarian Cabinet 
: Unemployed men in Newfoundland parade 
the streets demanding work or reli .. Heavy 
earthquake shocks are felt in Sicily. . A race 
for America’s cup is arranged with the London 
Royal Yacht Squadron. 





Tuesday, January 8. 


Both Houses in session; the Senate discusses 
the Lodge resolution ir regard to Hawaii; the 
Hous continues the debate or the Currency 
Bill... Eugene V. Debs and the directors of 
A. R. U. goto jailto serve out their sentences for 
contempt of court The New Jersey Legis- 
lature meets and organizes. and ‘a test vote 1s 
taken on the Senatorial election 

Henri Brisson is reelected President of the 
French Chamber of Deputies by an increased 
majoritv.... The German Reichstag resumes 
the ebate on the Anti-Revolutionary Bi 
The inde ndence of Korea is formally de ired 

A t takes place in St. John’s, N. F 





Wednesday, January 9. 











B Houses in session; the Nicaragua ¢ 1 
sill is discussed in the Senate ; ¢he House rejects 
from the Committee on Rules fort 
of the debate on the currency 
tic and Consular and Postal 
priation | illsare passed. . Che Preside 
anot r message on Hawaii, relating tot 
of an island by gland ; Cx er ers 
meet in convention in Jackson to consider means 
tt 
rt 


to secure a bette 





price for c 

Si prevailsin St. John's, N. F.; 
the unemployed demand bread or work, and 
quiet is maintained only by the efforts of the 
soldiers ..-No Hungarian Cal 


formed. 


Great un 





inet Is yet 


Thursday, January ro. 


Both Houses in session; the contest over the 




















ncome begins in senate, an attempt 
being » defeat the appropriation for s 
colle - a large number oft minor bills are 
passed by the House ; A resolution is in- 
troduce the New York Levwislature for the 
contint ot the Lexow investigatior 

1e Re cans secure control of I l ler 
tory 

here is a report that the King of Koreaha 
be 1 ssassinated A modus vivendi is sa 
to ha been agreed upon between the United 
St and Cuba in regard to Tariff duties ’ 
Quiet is entire restored in St. John’s, N. F 
.. The French Chamber refuses to vote for 
the release of a Socialist editor under nga 
senter 


ce of imprisonment who has been elected 
a Deputy 


| Friday, January 11. 





Both Houses in e app! ution for 
the ne tax d the Se “Pe ite 
bills ire passea s¢ l € ( 
resel ivain Talis below > Ane € 
Ss to test t Cc const t ot t € I t 
tax 1S bro. it in a Feder court by i 
l ier of the New York Continent J 
C« pa ste en B. Elkir rece es t 
Republican nom 1 ft Senator from V 
Virginia 

It is reported that t Japanes 1 
( Kaiping < Janu I 
Fre feat the Hava in \ 

The € rts « the \ eric 1 at es ¢ ( - 
firm ed It sh | 


Saturday, January 12 





Both Houses in session; the Senate continues 
the debate on the income tax appropriation; an 
anti-oleomargarine bill is considered by t 
Hous Presidents of seven Northwestern 
universities meet in conference and adopt new 
rules for athletics . Colonel Coit, of the O 
National Guard, is indicted for |} ng « ‘ 
the shooting of rioters at Washington ( 
House 

The Chinese army is preparing to make a 
stand against the Japanese before the Great 
Wall of Pekin The Anti-Revoluti ry | 
is referred to a committee of the Ge " 
Reichsta Reports of Royalist conspiracies 


in Hawaii are confirmed 


Sunday, January 1}. 
Great destitution exists among the Ohio 
miners, and Governor McKinley takes some 
measures for their relief. A complete tie 
up is threatened on the Brooklyn surface roads; 
a disagreement on wages and trips is the cause 
of the trouble. 
Japan decides to continue the campaign in 
4 \ 





spite of the cold weather. ... Royalist up- 
rising is seriously feared in Honolulu rhe 
Porte is said to be considering administrativ 


reforms for Armenia 
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TO BRING UP 
our weight in firm, sound, 
eaithy flesh, after the ‘‘Grip,” 
or Pneumonia (‘‘ Lung Fe- 
ver”), Bilious or other Fevers, 
or any wasting disease; to 
thoroughly purify your blood, 
rouse your liver to healthy 
action, and brace up your 
system when you feel “ run- 
down” or * played-out "—take 
Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical 
Discovery. 
Arrington, Nelson Co., Va. 
Dr. R. V. PIERCE: Sir—Allow 
me to offer my thanks to you 
\ for my good health since using 
your “Goldea Medical Discov- 





ery.”’ I was but the shadow of 
a person, so thin and haggard, without one 
moment's ease; had suffered for years with my 
stomach and liver, and this spring had a very 
severe attack of La Grippe, I then commenced 
using the * Discovery ’’ and my recovery is 
wonderful. I am forty-five years old, and 
feel as well and strong as I did when sixteen 
fears Old; my sleep is as sound as an infant’s, 

remain, 
Yours thankfully, 


ARE YOU sm. 
Out of Employment ? 


IN NEED OF READY CASH? 


Man, Woman, Boy, or Girl 


IF YOU ARE, a good paying opportunity is nov 
open for you, by which you can begin at once, in 
vour own town, without the investing of any money 
ind quickly earn ready cash right along during this 


winter 

fhe opportunity open for you is legitimate, honor 
able, praiseworthy, easy to continue, and you nee 
not necessarily quit your present occupation until 
you have tried ours, and find it a better paying busi 


ness than what you are now doing 


Send a postal or letter, as soon as you possil 
can, asking for our * Quick and Large Pay” circu 
lar 

Remember: any Man 


Womat Boy. or Girl car 
and you can begin on the very d 
ur reply to your inquiry 


work for us 
vou get 


FUNK & WAGNALLS CO., Publishers, 


) Lafavette Place, New York 


| INTS ON EARLY EDUCATION AND NUR 
SERY DIsciPLINi A book full of the wisest 
hints, suggestions, and practical ideas in the interest 
of the most effective and satisfactory training of 
children. 12mo, cloth Price, 60 cents 
It passed through eighteen editions, It 
published 60 years ago, and many attribute it t 
Elizabeth Fry, the eminent philanthropist Phe 
name of the author never appeared on its title-page 
An American reprint of 1834 long since disappeare 





was first 


from circulation, and its present re-issue secures 
for itan extended usefulness. Dr. John Hall, who 
contributes the prefatory note, writes: “I cant 


recall a sentence that requires remodification, nor 
is there anything in the volume that tends to limit 
the book to any one class or any one denomination 

It should be compulsory on every young mother 
in the land to study this book If we should 
quote from it we should begin at the beginning and 
rive every word entire to the end.’°-—The Chicago 
Journal 


(YRIMINOLOGY ; A PSYCHOLOGICAL AND 
SCIENTIFIC STUDY OF CRIMINALS WITH Rt A 
TION TO PSYCHICAL AND PHYSICAL TYPES, ett By 


ARTHUR MAcCDonaLp, Specialist in Education as Re 
lated to the Abnormal and Weakling Classes, U.S 
Bureau of Education, and U.S. Delegate to the I 
ternational Society of Anthropology at Brussels 
1892, ete., ete. Introduction by Professor Cesare 
Lombroso, of the University of Turin, Italy. In an 
Appendix is given an Extensive Bibliography of the 
gest Books on Crime in the several langu 
I2mo, cloth, 416 pp i 


Ages 


Price, 32.00 


‘Of undoubted interest and special value to all 


concerned The Arena, Boston 

‘The result of years of expert study and r¢ 
search. *’—Critic, Baltimore 

‘*Mr. MacDonald's book is clear and though ful 


. the spirit is excellent and the method scien- 


tific.’"—New York Tribune 
Sent, postpaid, on rece 


pt of price 


Funk & Wagnalls Co., Pubs., 30 Lafayette Place, N.Y. 
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The Columbia 
Dictionary Holder. 























THE MOST PERFECT 


DEVICE FOR HOLDING 


The 


; 
° 
: 
, 
‘ 





Dictionary 





any book which is too 
heavy to be easily 
handled. 


The 
Columbia Holder 


the 





combines the merits of best 


makes and possesses the new fea- 


ture of ‘adjustment, by which 


the leaves will all lie flat, no matter 


where the book may be opened. 


This advantage is not found 


in any 


other book-holder. It is so con- 


structed that when the volume is 
opened on either side of its center, 
the heavier side sinks automat- 
ically until the open pages are ex- 
actly on a level. 

The device by which the book 
is kept open or closed as desired 
is simple in the extreme and this 


in turn adds the features of dur- 


ability and freedom from derange- 
ment. There are no levers to 
press either in opening or closing 
the Columbia Holder. 


The angle 


or the book may lie quite flat 


is so adjustable that it may be in proper position for a person sitting 


and sufficiently high to be read by a person standing. 


: 
; 
; 
; 
; 
! 
; 
; 
; 


Fastened to the rod of the holder is a receptacle or book-shelf, which not 


only adds to the utility but also to the attractive appearance of the stand. 


The Columbia is Manufactured Both as a Single-Volume and 
a Two-Volume Holder. 


The above cut represents the double holder as made specially for the Standard 
Single Ix 


? 
? 
¢ 
f 
é 
Dictionary in two volumes. 
¢ PRICES. Vol. Stand 
e 
: 


uble 
Vol. Stand 
$7.50 


Ant. Oak Boards, Framework Japan’‘d, or Gold Bronze, $5.00 
‘6 ‘6 ‘6 ‘6 15.00 


Antique Bronze, 10.00 
c Nickel-Plated, - = 10.00 15.00 


: 
ANSTICE & WARNER, = = ROCHESTER, N.Y. : 
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**Christian Creeds and Confessions.”’ 


**Letters from Hell,”’ 

The above is title of a new book giving concise If you want to read them, send for the book. 
account of teachings, creeds, doctrines, etc... of the Remarkable.’’—Inter Ocean, Chicago ** Power- 
many churches and sects of Christendom. By Prof ful."—N.Y. Evening Telegram, ‘* Terrible enough.” 
Gumilich, Ph.D., of Berlin Trauslated 12mo Zion's Herald, Boston. Translated from 12th 


cloth, 136 pp Price, $1.00 post-free 
nalls Co., Pubs., 30 Lafayette Place 


Fuak & Wag 


German edition, 12mo, cloth, 269 pp 
New York 


; oe post free, 
Funk & Wagnalls Co IY 


30 Lafayette Place, N 


RECENT EXPLORATIONS IN BIBLE LANDS, 


By THOS. NICOL, D.D., of London, Eng. 


12mo, Flexible Cloth; 76 pp., with Map and Index. Price, 50 Cents, post-free. 


wer it will be found valuable by all Bible students 

The Church of England Sunday-School Magazine: “To the clergy, Sunday-school teachers, and, in- 
deed, all who are called upon to instruct others, the importance of Bible exploration and discovery can 
not be exaggerated.” 

1. H. Charteris, D.D., Professor of Biblical Criticism and Biblical Antiquities, University of Dublin ; 
‘I do not know of any other work which attempts to cover the same ground. Members of Bible classes, 
and, indeed, all who desire to know the results of laborious investigations of the past fifty years, may be 
safely advised to acquire this book and master its contents.” 


| FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs., 30 Lafayette Place, N. Y. 
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THE LITERARY DIGEST. 








Funk & Wagnalls’ New Standard Dictionary 


(From “The Brooklyn Times,” January 5, 1896.) 


SECOND PAPER. 

A year ago an account was given here of the 
earlier half of the great work of the corps of edi- 
tors who prepared the Standard Dictionary for 
the Funk & Wagnalls Company. On that occa- 
sion, the appearance of the vocabulary as far as 
the letter “M,” the scope of the dictionary was 
reviewed. The performance was measured against 
the promise of the carefully drawn prospectus. 
Examination was made of all the several points 
which a dictionary should possess in order to be 
an efficient tool of the writing trade and of those 
arts and industries which supplement the author 
and shape the form in which his work appears to 
the public. While details of that review may 
have passed from mind, it is nut asking too much 
of those who are interested in such a practical 
monument of the language to credit themselves 
with sufficient interest to remember that the ver- 
dict then passed was in the main favorable. 

Yet regarding the impermanence which must 
attend any views presented through the fugitive 
medium of the daily press, it may be well to sum- 
marize concisely the conclusions then enunciated 
in order that we may pass to a more extended con- 
sideration of the points which could not be cov- 
ered in a review of the former volume, in order 
that it may be stated that the verdict of approval 
then passed is altogether confirmed, now that the 
complete work has been under examination, in 
order that we may make the distinct and positive 
assurance that that part of the dictionary which 
has been available for a year of daily and neces- 
sary reference has endured with success every de- 
mand made upon it so far as such demand can 
arise out of the multifarious needs of a daily 
newspaper and out of extensive reading in several 
periods of English literature. 

In the former paper a year ago approving com- 
ment was passed upon the points hereafter noted: 
The extent and qua!'ity of the vocabulary to in- 
clude the daily speech of the people; the effort to 
maintain the simplest form of spelling compatible 
with due regard of the historical element of the 
word; the inversion of the order in definition to 
agree with the rational scheme of presenting the 
present signification first and older and obsolete 
meanings lower down the list; the exactness of 
definition by truly definitive statement; the col- 
lation of the shades of meaning in synonym and 
antonym now for the first time introduced in a 
mere dictionary. To adopt the form used by mag- 
istrates on appeal, we can heartily say “we con- 
eur” in the opinion written a year ago on half the 
work and extend it to the whole. This concur- 
rence comes, as has been said, after the experi- 
ence of a year in testing the work by daily needs. 

Inasmuch as the dictionary has been adopted as 
the standard of the style for the office of this 
paper, it may add a ring of sincerity to the review 
of the work to present some of the reasons arising 
out of practical exigencies why this action has 
been taken. For the information of those unfa- 
miliar with the mechanical art which stands be- 
tween the raw material of the writer and the fin- 
ished product of the printed page, it may not be 
impertinent to state that the style of an office 
governs with rigidity all those questions of type- 
setting which make or mar the appearance of a 
well-printed article. Such are the forms of spell- 
ing of words in which there is variance of usage, 
the choice between words themselves, the syllabi- 
cation, the composition of compound words, and 
the use of capital letters. In these matters the 
style of an office is paramount, with the excep- 
tion of the choice of words, where it is to be pre- 
sumed that in the article of an intelligent writer, 
intelligently edited, he is entitled to pick the 
words proper to express his own meaning; inthis 
regard the style of the office is to be looked upon 
as admonitive and not rigid. 

To what extent the Standard Dictionary yields 
us a satisfactory office style may well be examined 
point by point of the items of the account just 
presented. 

A special paragraph is well earned by the fact 
that in each of these points the dictionary is con- 

















sistent with itself, a result not hitherto attained 
by other compilers in similar works. 

In the matter of spelling, the principle of the 
editors of this dictionary has been to use the 
simplest spelling which will preserve the etymol- 
ogical unity of the word. There have been no 
radical changes from common usage, the greatest 
being found in the establishment of a system 
which shall apply in all cases the usage which has 
been found good already in some. Thus the dip- 
thongs “ze” and “ce” derived from the Latin are 
reduced to the simple vowel “e,” yet -they are re- 
tained in scientific words adopted unchanged from 
that speech, the directing principle being evidently 
that the editors of the dictionary appreciated that 
to systematize the spelling of English would be 
task enough without entering upon a reformation 
of the Latin. Double letters in inflectional forms 
are reduced to single letters in all cases where 
such reduction would not interfere with the pro- 
nunciation, or cause confusion to arise with an 
already existing word of different meaning, but 
the same spelling as that which would result from 
the consistent application of this rule. Thus we 
find “kidnaping” from “kidnap” where we save a 
“p,” but from “lop” we have “lopping,” in order 
that we may not mistake it for “loping.” Dia- 
critical marks are expunged from ordinary print, 
which cuts off the useless dieresis from such a 
word as “cooperation,” and the impropriety of 
the hyphen in words of the “reelect” class. None 
of these changes is really a change; the appear- 
ance of change arises from the application to the 
genera) class of a principle of simplification which 
has been used in certain words. More radical 
changes are indicated for the reason that they are 
recommended by the high authority of the Amer- 
ican Philological Society. The syllabus of some 
3,500 words in which this body of scholarship has 
recommended change is incorporated in the vo 
cabulary, not as adopted yet, but as indicative of 
growth yet to come. 

Questions of syllabication arise in practical 
printing only at the end of ,the line of type. In 
general the compositor who feels that he has not 
only a trade but an art endeavors to avoid break- 
ing a word atthe end of the line, but there are 
eases where it is not to be avoided. In this paper 
the font of type in which this article is composed 
averages seven words to the line, and if it were 
not for the skill in justification the discussion of 
syllabication would arise in every seventh word 
or so. Practically it appears that twenty-one out 
of a hundred lines end with a hyphen. In all 
these cases the compositor must know on which 
letter the syllable breaks. A late dictionary, one 
that holds a very high reputation, has this sam- 
ple of inconsistency in two succeeding words: 
“isl-and” and “is-lander. Such inconsistency 
does not appear in the Standard, and in general it 
is to be noted that its system of syllabication is 
based on the principle which shall most uniformly 
assist the reader in carrying the sense from line 
to line. 

The use of the hyphen between the members of 
a compound word has proved a crux to all writers 
and printers hitherto. One authority calls for its 
use in a given compound, another drops it out 
and rejects the composition, still another runs the 
two words into one. Each authority is inconsist- 
ent with his own usage, and all are at variance. 
The matter was looked upon by the editors of the 
Standard as one of such moment that they pub- 
lished a volume outlining their theory of compo- 
sition and submitted it to experts for examination 
and comment. The work was reviewed here two 
years or so ago, andthe principl+ adopted by the 


” 


authors was considered at length. It is a valid. 


and simple one, but even if it were a faulty one 
it would yet be worth adoption for the one reason 
that it is the first attempt to obtain uniformity in 
that which has always been a chapter of compo- 
sing-room accident. 

No former dictionary has attempted to set up 
authority on the use of initial capitals. All have 
given each word in their vocabularies as beginning 
with a capital and have left it to the individual 


| 
| 
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compositor and the general custom of his chapel 
to settle whether the word is worthy in type of 
the dignity of capitals. Inthe Standard the words 
are printed in lower case throughout, except in 
the instance of proper nouns and proper adjectives, 
where the capital letter is used, as in accordance 
with grammatical rules it should be. What com- 
ical results may follow a style of capitalization 
which runs riot away from this simple rule will 
appear in the following extract from an editorial 
article where the sense demanded abstention from 
capital initials and where oftice style set sense 
awry: “In the brotherhood of man, Cardinal and 
car-driver, butcher and Bishop, are men of the 
same manhood.” Neither threats nor entreaties 
availed to put down the impertinent and ridicu- 
lous capital initials. 

Points of style are in the main extra-judicial 
to the editors of a dictionary, which is, of course, 
primarily a word-book. Yet in the definition of 
the word it is certainly proper to point out im- 
proper uses in order that they may be avoided. 
In amplification of that eminent right the editors 
of the Standard have prepared an interesting and 
extremely useful appendix of “faulty diction.” 
This covers more fully than might be ventured on 
in the body of the work a carefully collected list 
of errors of speech in the matters of pronuncia- 
tion and usage. Their aim is not to make of every 
one who uses the dictionary a master of style such 
as Gibbon, Macaulay, or the more recently la- 
mented Stevenson, but to point to sundry errors 
which are common and to suggest to those who 
care to look the proper form by which the error 
may be avoided. If all would study this appen 
dix and heed its decisions there would be a great 
improvement in the speech of those who would 
flush with anger if it were hinted that they were 
so uneducated that it was toads, not pearls, that 
fell from their opened lips 

In the appendix of proper names there is mani 
fest an improvement so simple that it is a wonder 
that no one had discovered it before All words 
of this class are assembled in asingle vocabulary, 
and he who hunts the name of a person or of a 
place, of a character in fiction, or in one of the 
several systems of theology need not puzzle his 
thought to recall whether it is a name of a man, 
an ancient Hebrew, an equally ancient Roman or 
Greek, a character in a book or play, a place on 
the map, but turns to it at once and finds all 
those things resolved for him, along with the full 
identificatory circumstances. In the matter of 
geographical names, it is refreshing to observe 
that the editors have adopted as of paramount 
authority the conclusions reached by the Board 
on Geographic Names. These conclusions, drawn 
from the bulletins published by that office of the 
national Government, have not been lightly 
reached; each settlement of a name _ represents 
days, weeks, and months of investigation. We can 
speak with assurance of the work which accom- 
panied the excision of the intruding “h” from the 
name Bering. It is within the knowledge of this 
reviewer that before that unnecessary and intru- 
sive letter could be recommended for extirpation 
in correction of a manifest mistake there was in 
volved almost a year’s work in the examination 
of weather-worn charts, of logs and letters of the 
great explorer, and this not only in Washington, 
but in the remotest parts of Alaska, not only in 
this country but in England, Russia, and Den 
mark, in order that there might be neglected no 
source of information. 

The variations in spelling and pronunciation 
form an appendix in which are collated rot only 
the recommendations of former lexicographers 
but the mature judgment of the ripest scholarship 
of the day. Other additions carry the usual list 
of foreign words and phrases which may properly 
find a subordinate recognition in an English dic 
tionary as they find a slight hospitality in English 
speech, lists of abbreviations needing explana- 
tion, and a half-page of addenda of words and 
significations omitted from the vocabulary. 


m. < 


FUNK & WAGNALLS CO., PUBLISHERS, 30 LAFAYETTE PLACE, N. Y. 
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‘s “GRAND =: WINTER = ‘EXCURSION “ 


To the MEDITERRAN 


ZAN, THE ORIENT and the HOLY LAND, including the Azores, Portugal, 


Spain, France, Italy, Sicily, Egypt, Palestine, Turkey, Greece, Malta, Tunis, and Algeria, by the well 
known fast twin-screw express mail steamer “LA TOURAINE,” sailing from New York February 


6, 1895, and returning about April 6th, 
ITINERARY. 











Sailing Miles | Arrival Atcut |Stop Abcut| Depar’re About 
| 1895 
From New York to...... id Se \Feb. 6th 
Punta Delgada (Azores.)} 2220|Feb. 11th 6 hrs ** 11th 
EO eee ae 822} ‘* 13th |24 °* ** 14th 
ee 300/ ‘* sth a * ‘** 16th 
| errr 512} “* r8thamirs ‘* ** 18th pM 
{ *Nice. 
Marseilles - *MonteCarlo 195} ‘* IgthAM| 4 days ** 22d PM 
annes. . | | 
Villefranche............ | 120) ‘* 23d aM! 6 hrs. ‘ 23d PM 
Naples (*Rome).. 340| ‘* 24tham| 3 days | ** 27th AM 
MCSSING. ......: ahiee «ae ae 173| ‘* 27thpmjrs hrs. ** 28th PM 
ey Terre 67| ‘* 28thpmj24 ‘* |Mar. Ist PM 
oa } 
Alexandria -« and the) 808|Mch, 3d pm! 5§ days ‘* 8th PM 
* Pyramids. | 
Jaffa (*Jerusalem)...... 255} ‘' otham| 33 ‘ ‘** 12th pM 
| RR ae ae 656 I4thaAM|I5 hrs. ** 15th PM 
Constantinopople.. et 270| ‘* 3r5thamM| 3 days ** 18th pM 
The Pirzeus (*Athens)... 352] ‘* rgthpm| 2 ‘ ** 21st PM 
Malta..... ¥ 544) ‘* 23d Amits hrs. ** 23d PM 
Oe clic. oe okt 229] ‘* 24tham} 2 days ** 20thaM 
OS SE ee ee anc; “" avtham x. ** 28thamM 
Gibraltar (*Tangier). 4o8| ‘* 2otham) 14 * 30thPM 
Due in New York. — About April 6th 
Total. . »+.| 11,806) 


U pon ‘the return voyage the Steamer may y make a stop at Mal: aga, 


GENERAL CONDITIONS OF THE VOYAGE. 


Conditions of Engagement, Passengers must deposit 25 per cent. of 
the amount of their passage when they engage their cabins, and the final payment 
must be made one month prior to the departure of the Steamer. All passengers 
will be in first class. 

No allowance will be made for passengers who do not complete their trip 
according to their tickets as issued before their departure from New York. 

However, should any of the passengers desire to remain longer in Europe, the 
Company will give them return passage, from Havre to New York, by any of the 
steamers, without augmentation of rate, and same will hold good for passage from 
Havre until the 3d of August, 1895. 


THE VOYAGE. 


Por the purpose of making this excursion as agreeable and comfortable as | 


possible, we have arranged for and utilized to the 
cabin accommodations of the Steamer. 


There will be only first-class passengers pe ma having entire freedom of 
the ship, and the same privileges. No second class or steerage passengers will | 


be carried. 
PRICE OF PASSAGE. 
CABIN: FIRST CLASS ONLY. 


*Chambres de Luxe (purple on gs Aiaaiamepaam 


best advantage the full 


and saloon Per cabin. Psgrs. 


deck) with private bath-room, 2,000 I or 2) 
*Chambres de Luxe (lilac on plan —prome nade deck) special 

bath-room, 1,800 1 or 2 
*Chambres de Famille ‘(pink on plan—saloon deck), 1,600 1 oF 2 








| beautiful floating palace like La 7ouvraine, for example. 


PRICE OF PASSAGE. 








Blue on plan, 2 in room—(saloon deck), 700 
Outside Cabins :< Yellow on plan, 2 in room—(saloon deck, 600 ‘ 
Green on plan, 2in room,(saloon & lower deck), 500 { : 
Outside Cabins :—Blue on plan—(lower deck), yoo 1) 
Blue on plan—(saloon deck), 7oo «| 
Inside Cabins: ~ Yellow on plan—(lower deck), ‘ 600 «1f 
Green on plan—(lower deck), . 500 1 Je 


No one passenger will be accepted for any room, as indicated thus (*), unle ss 
payment is made for the whole room. 

Children under twelve years of age will pay half fare, taking as a basis the 
price of passage of cabins where they are to be placed in excess of the number of 
passengers limited foreach cabin. One adult and one child under 12 years occu- 
pying a cabin must pay two full fares. 

Servants pay $300 for special accommodations provided forthem. If accom- 
modated in cabin staterooms, same fare will be charged as for other passengers. 


TOURING THE MEDITERRANEAN. 
The Right and the Wrong Way. 


The advantages of this general plan of a winter's cruise ona first-class steam- 
ship through the whole length of the Mediterranean, with pauses of varying length 
at the most important portson the European, Asiatic, and North African shores of 
this inexpressibly-fascinating inland sea— about which thousands of years of his- 
tory have centered—do not need much further argument. ‘The plan was an ex- 
periment only a few years ago. It is now a demonstrated success. ‘The writer has 
tried the plan of visiting most of these same points upon the Mediterranean coast 


| by the very different plan of trusting to ordinary local means of communication, 
He has found his way into the eastern Mediterranean from one port to another by 


means * the small coasting steamers which fly the Russian, Egyptian, Austrian, 
French, German and Italian flags. He has had to share stuffy staterooms with 
unspeakable Turks, and eat unsavory meals on soiled tablecloths with all sorts of 
Levantine and Oriental table companions. He has been subjected to annoyances 
in Turkish custom-houses, and to endless friction with dishonest and extortionate 
hotel-keepers. The wear and tear of this method of travel in an attempt to see 
the fringes of the Mediterranean is really a serious drawback. At most of these 
points one does not care to stay very long, and it is an annoyance to hunt upa 
hotel and then, after a day of sight-seeing, to re pack one’s box or bag—witha wise 
traveler it will be the smallest possible bag—find a connection either by rail or by 
some coasting vessel, and hurry on to the next point of interest. The process re- 
quires the devotion of at least half of one’s time to the mere details of haggling 
with cabmen, quarreling with hotel-keepers over extra charges for candles and 
service, making connections, and bothering over other distracting minor an- 
noyances. 


The Luxurious Route on La Touraine. 


,ut consider fora half a minute the luxury of a Mediterranean cruise in a 
One lives continually 
on the ship. Once comfortably ensconced in his stateroom at New York, the 
traveler has only to adjust himself to his luxurious environment, and need not 


| bother with any packing or unpacking until his twelve-thousand miles journey is 


at an end, and he gathers his traps together as Sandy Hook is sighted on the re- 
turn trip. To an experienced tourist who wants to cover numerous points on his 
journey,and desires to have a mind free to see many sights and accomplish much, 
this relief from everlasting packing and unpacking in European and Asiatic hotels 
is an almost inestimable boon. If the traveler’s purse is long he would be willing 
to pay hundreds of dollars for that one advantage of the continuous cruise over 
the broken journey, that requires adjustment to the conditions of fifty hotels. 

La Touraine will be especially fitted up for this 12,000 miles tour to these 
lands replete with historic and artistic interest. Instead of carrying 1,100 passen- 
gers, the number of tourists will be restricted to about 260, and therefore, of 
course, most choice accommodations will be at hand for all passengers. Naturally, 
the third-class apartments of La 7ouraine will not be used at all, and that quarter 
of the vessel will be devoted to a spacious laundry during the trip. 

Under these circumstances this excursion will be one of rare enjoyment. With 
the best rooms of the great steamship at their disposal; with the table which the 
skilful French chefs of the steamship will keep supplied v ith the most delicious 
viands; with the aid of La Touraine’s staff of officers in making the most of 


| opportunities for recreation—the members of this party are indeed to be envied. 


A beautifully illustrated Brochure of the trip, containing detailed information of points to be visited, and 
also as to the luxuries and comforts provided for tourists on the steamer, will be mailed on application. 


For all information, tickets, etc., 


apply at the office of the 


COMPACNIE CENERALE TRANSATLANTIQUE, 


M. W. KOZMINSKI, 
General Western Agent, 
166 Randolph St., Chicago, Ill. 


D. B. BLANCHARD, 
103 State St., 
Boston, Mass. 


A. FORGET, 
Gen’! Agent for United States & Canada. 
3 Bowling Creen, New York. 
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The Neograph 


The new Stencil Process Printer will 
make 2,000 copies of a written or type- 
written original. Any one can use it, 
Price, $10 up. 


The Simplex Printer 








simple, cheap, effective—will make 100 
copies from pen-written original, or 75 
copies from typewriting. No washing 
required. Price, $3 to $10. Send for 
circulars. 


LAWTON & CO., 


20 Vesey St., New York. 














Emulsion 


the cream of Cod liver Oil, with 
Hypophosphites, is for 
Coughs, 
Colds, 
Sore Throat, 
Bronchitis, 
Weak Lungs, 
Consumption, 
Loss of Flesh, 
Emaciation. 

Weak Babies, 
Crowing Childre~. 
Poor Mothers’ Milk, 
Scrofula, 
Anzemia; 
an fact, for all conditions call- 
ing for a quick and effective 
nourishment. Send for Pamphlet. Free. 
Scott&Bowne, N.Y. AliDruggists. 60c. and&1. 











The Encyclopedia of Missions, 


A Thesaurus of Facts, Historical, Statistical, Geographical, Ethnological, and Biographi- 
cal, with laps, Bibliography, and Statistical Tables. Edited by Rev. Edwin 
Munsell Bliss, Late Asst. Agent Am. Bible Soc. for the Levant. 


Complete in Two Octavo Vols. Cloth. Over 1,400 pp., with Elaborate Maps, etc. Price, $12.00, Carriage Free. 





Ex-Judge Enoch L. Fancher, Pres. Am. Bible Soc., says: ‘‘ The entire’ Christian world will appreciate so grand a work. ... It 
coversall the important facts touching the numerous missions of all denominations in ail lands, and of all peoples, 
their languages and surroundings, among whom missions are founded.”’ 





IT INCLUDES AMONG ITS PROMINENT FEATURES 


The General History and Development of the Missionary Societies 
of the Worid. 

An account to date of over 2,500 Mission Stations of the World. The 
geographical position and population of each makes this work a 
valuable Missionary Gazetteer. 1n addition to this, the societies 
at work in them and statistics sufficient to indicate the degree of 
their success, make this feature of the Encyclopedia a real 
Thesaurus of information, 

The History, Ethnology, Geography, Political Conditions, etc., as 
specially relating to Mission Work, of the different Countries 
where Mission Work is carried on. 

Valuable information concerning the Mental and Moral Characteris- 
tics, as well as the Social Environments, Religious Tendencies, 
etc., of Each Race reached by Missionary Enterprise. 

Particulars regarding Home Missions, City Missions, Sunday-school 
Work, Young Men's Christian Associations, etc., etc. 

An account of over 300 Versions of the Bible, with Specimen Verses. 

Elaborate Maps, especially prepared for the work, and which cover 
all the mission fields of the world, showing location of all the 

Stations. 





| Bibliographical Sketches of Prominent Missionaries. This feature is 


of great value, showing as they do the experiences, characters, 
and methods of the most successful workers. 

Special Articles, such as Historical Geography of Missions, Music 
and Missions, Methods and Organization of Missionary Work. 
Valuable Appendices, which form an Encyclopedia alone, even though 
separate and apart from the main work, containing a Bibliography 
which embraces all books of reference in Missionary Work, and 
covering every department of Missionary Research ; a list of Bible 
Versions, arranged alphabetically and geographically; a list of 
Missionary Societies, with the adaresses of their secretaries; alist 
of Mission Stations with the Societies at work in them, and ¢heir 
location on the maps; also Statistical Tables of Societies and 
Countries, showing number of Missionaries, Helpers, Stations, 
Schools, Churches, Communicants, Expenditures, etc. An indis- 
pensable feature to all who have occasion to speak or write on 

any phase of Christian Missions, 

All is followed by a General Index of the entire work, a most valu- 
able ready reference to the mass of intelligence contained in the 
volumes. 





PWM? 


Press of the Publishers’ Printing Company, 132, 134 and 136 West 14th Street, New York. 





FUNK & WAGNALLS CO., Pubs., 30 Lafayette Place, New York. 
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